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What part does 
“Easy Assimilation” 
play in feeding? 


Breeders and veterinarians 
find definite need for di- 
gestive aid in the average 
ration 


ATIONS today are bal- 

anced for fuel and pro- 
teins. Yet most animals, espe- 
cially dairy cows, get too much 
protein. This not only throws 
the digestive system out of order 
but increases feed costs. 


Cows on test for advanced 
registry, where unusually con- 
centrated protein rations must 
necessarily be fed, are particu- 
larly subject to digestive troubles 
due to an over-rich protein ration. 


The experience of leading vet- 
erinarians has shown them the 
value of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry 
Yeast when added to the ration 
in such cases. Thousands of suc- 
cessful breeders of other animals 
have found Dry Yeast of tre- 
mendous benefit in feeding and 
handling their stock. 


Added in small amounts to 
wet beet pulp (or slops for hogs 
and wet foods for other animals) 
Yeast begins at once to ferment. 


Fed dry, it acts on the food as 
soon as it is eaten. 


This fermentation breaks down 
the proteins and prepares more 
of them for easy, rapid absorp- 
tion so that less of the food 
Passes out of the system before 
it is digested, and less of it re- 
mains undigested to clog the 
system. The Yeast not only 
makes for easy assimilation, it 
is mildly laxative and extremely 
palatable. Breeder after breeder 
has learned how Yeast keeps the 
animals in good condition and 
cuts production costs by making 
possible better utilization of feed 
and by stimulating production. 

Mail the coupon ‘to any of our branch 
offices and we will send you booklets 
on the use of Yeast in handling animals, 


together with special prices to veteri- 
narians and dealers. 






Write for special prices 
to veterinarians on this 
trial package. Enough 
Yeast for 100 chickens 
for one month; 5 pigs 
for 20 days; 1 dog for 
2 months; 1 horse for 
a month and a half; or 
1 cow for a month 
and a half. Regular 
retail price $1.00. 











FLEISCHMANN’S 
PURE DRY YEAST 


Copyright, 1925, The Fleischmann Co. 








THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept. D-159 
New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Hartford, Conn., Portland, Me., Buffalo, Albany, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Boston, Birming- 
ham, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas. 
St. Louis, Detroit, St. Paul, Newark, N. J., Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Havana, or San’ Juan. 

Please send me free booklets on the use of Yeast in 
the handling of all animals, bn mag with your special 
prices to veterinarians and dealers. 
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Prize Winners For March 


1st Prize, Dr. J. K. Bosshart, Camden, N. Y. 

2nd Prize, Dr. G. A. Jones, Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 
3rd Prize, Dr. W. E. Chapman, Powersville, Mo. 
4th Prize, Dr. O. E. Gladfelter, York, Pa. 


The manuscripts submitted in the Veterinary 
Medicine case report contest for February set a 
record for numbers, variety and quality that we 
thought would be difficult to attain in the 
months to follow, but already it has been 
eclipsed by the record for this month, which 
just shows how a good thing grows, and if any 
had any doubt, the matter is convincing evidence 
that it is a good thing. 

Dr. H. Preston Hoskins of Detroit, Secretary- 
Editor of the A. V. M A.,, officiated as judge 
for the March contest. No one is better quali- 
fied for this position than Doctor Hoskins, who 
knows the practitioner’s side of veterinary prob- 
lems, the requisites for imparting instruction, 
and the matters of present day interest to the 
profession. 

It has been said of Dr. Hoskins that he was 
raised in a veterinary hospital, which is by way 
of saying that in childhood he played about his 
father’s large veterinary hospital, which was 
next door to his home. In youth he was famil- 
iar with every detail of this practice. In his 
college days he had constant opportunity to 
correlate (or dissociate) the theoretical matters 
he. heard in the class room with his daily ex- 
periences and observation in a large city prac- 
tice. 

Doctor Hoskins’ teaching in the University of 
Minnesota, his experience in research work while 
with Parke, Davis & Company, his unusually 
active work in veterinary associations, and per- 
haps more than all else, his present work as 
editor of the Journal of the A. V. M. A. and 
secretary of the association, combine to give him 
a breadth of view, a fund of information and a 
discernment that eminently fit him to pass upon 
the manuscripts submitted for adiudication. 

The awards were as follows: 

First prize: Fifteen dollars to Dr. J. K. Boss- 
hart, Camden, N Y., for his case report on 
intussusception in a cow. 


Second prize: Eight dollars to Dr. G. A. 
Jones, Sedro-Woolley, Wash., for his discussion 
of torsion of uterus in a cow. 

Third prize: A yearly subscription to Vet- 
erinary Medicine to Dr. W. E. Chapman, Pow- 
ersville, Mo., for his report on gastric engorge- 
ment with tympany in a mare. 

Fourth prize: Two dollars to Dr. O. E. 
Gladfelter, York, Pa., for his description of an 
operation on a dog with hidden tail. 

Because of their numbers and length, we were 
unable to publish quite all the manuscripts sub- 
mitted in the March contest this month Some 
excellent reports were perforce held over till 
next month, but all will be published without 
any great delay. They are too interesting to 
pass up. 





CASE REPORT CONTEST GAINING 
MOMENTUM 

The case report contest announced by Veter- 
inary Medicine foreach month of 1925 is attract- 
ing much attention and increasing in popularity 
month by month. Sixteen manuscripts were 
submitted in the January contest, 21 in Feb- 
ruary and 31 in March. Thus, for the first three 
months, there have been submitted 68 reports by 
52 contributors from 24 states and one Canadian 
province. : 

And in that there is a hint for those who have 
been intending to compete but haven’t gotten 
around to. sending in their manuscripts—the 
competition is getting stronger all the time. 

There is no man’s practice in which interest- 
ing things do not occur—things that would in- 
terest, entertain and instruct his fellow practi- 
tioners. Report them—you will help yourself 
and help others by so doing. Discuss your 
problems in these pages; others have similar 
problems and will be helped by your reflections. 
You, too, may be benefited by their observa- 
tions. 
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THE PRIZE CONTEST FOR APRIL 


For full details of the contest, refer to the 
announcement in the December issue, page 621. 
In brief, the conditions are: 

To stimulate a greater interest among its 
readers in reporting their experiences for the 
benefit of others in. the profession, Veterinary 
Medicine will give during 1925 cash prizes 
amounting to $300.00 and various other prizes 
of an undetermined value. The main prizes are 
twelve first prizes of $15.00 each, twelve second 
prizes of $8.00 each, twelve third prizes of a 
yearly subscription to Veterinary Medicine, and 
twelve fourth prizes of $2.00 each One of each 
of these four prizes is to be awarded each 
month. 

Different judges will pass upon the manu- 
scripts submitted in the contest for each month, 
and contestants may submit as many different 
manuscripts as they choose for any month. 

The scope of discussions that may be entered 
in this contest is very wide and rather difficult 
to define. In general, it includes what is com- 
monly referred to as “case reports,” “clinical 
notes,” “autopsy findings,” “useful contrivances 
in practice,” “helpful hints,” “professional prob- 
lems,” etc. For the present, minimal and max- 
imal limits of 200 to 2,000 words will be set upon 
manuscripts admissible to this contest. 

The contest for April ‘closes March 10th. 
We urge readers to participate in it. Write up 
some. of your experiences. Those who have 
done it say it isn’t hard after you once get 
started. 


> 6 


Dr. Hess of New York, as, well as Dr. Steen- 
bock, has shown that ordinary vegetable oils 
may be made as good as cod liver oil in pre- 
venting rickets by exposing them to ultra-violet 
rays. Dr. Hess found that when rats were fed 
on foods deficient in the anti-rickets vitamin, 
the addition to the diet of the white sprouts of 
wheat grown in the dark or even of green let- 
tuce from the market did not prevent rickets. 
But if the wheat or lettuce be exposed to ultra- 
violet radiation for two minutes, it became ac- 
tive in preventing bone weakness. 


Dr. Marie Hinrichs, of the University of Chi- 
cago, told the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science of producing freak fish 
with one eye, distorted hearts, queer tails and 
other abnormalities, by subjecting the eggs from 
which they developed to ultra-violet radiation 
for half a minute. 
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THE GIZZARD IS NOT THE PROVEN. 
TRICULUS 

In Doctor Kaupp’s informative article on 
European fowl pest in the February issue of 
Veterinary Medicine, a statement that is apt 
to be misleading occurs on page 64. Near the 
middle of the first paragraph on that page the 
following sentence occurs in a translation from 
a Dutch article: ‘‘Hemorrhages are also ob- 
served in the fat around the heart and the mus- 
cular stomach (proventriculus).” 

The word in parenthesis should be “gizzard.” 
The matter is the more important since it is 
only in these organs, the proventriculus and the 
muscular stomach or gizzard, that typical le- 
sions of European fowl pest occur, and there- 
fore their recognition is of supreme importance 
in the clinical diagnosis of this disease. 

Just at this time when, owing to the exis- 
tence of a very acute, highly fatal and wide- 


Viscera in situ of Coicken. Ventral View 


(From Kansas State Agricultural College 
Pathology Bulletin) 
1, Ingluvies; 2, Trachea; 3, Esophagus; 4, Bron- 
chi; 5, Heart; 6, 6’, Lungs; 7, 7’, 11, 11’, Body 
wall; 8, 8’, R'ght and Left lobes of liver; 9, Giz- 
zard (muscular stomach); 10, Duodenum; 12, 
12’, Legs 
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spread bronchitis in poultry and also to the 
wide publicity given the discovery that Euro- 
pean fowl pest is present in the country, there 
is an unusual call upon veterinarians for the 
diagnosis of poultry ailments, it may be advan- 
tageous to some to briefly review the anatomy 
of the alimentary canal. of the fowl. 

The following is condensed from The Ana- 
tomy of the Domestic Fowl, by B F. Kaupp, 
published by W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia: 

The alimentary canal is a tube which extends 
from the mouth to the anus. It consists of the 
following consecutive segments: mouth, pharynx, 
esophagus (first portion), crop, esophagus (sec- 
ond portion), proventriculus, gizzard, small in- 
testine, large intestine, cloaca. 

The esophagus is a musculo-membranous tube 
composed of four coats, mucous membrane, sub- 
mucosa, muscular coats and fibrous sheath or 
tunic. The first portion extends from the 
pharynx to the crop, and the second portion 
from the crop to the proventriculus. Its func- 
tion is simply the conveyance of food. 

The crop is located on the esophagus at the 
entrance to the thorax and is essentially an ex- 
pansion of the esophagus. It is a storehouse 
for food during the hours of feeding. Its struc- 
ture is similar to that of the esophagus. It re- 
ceives food from the anterior portion of the 
esophagus and discharges it into the posterior 
portion of the esophagus to be conveyed when 
needed to the true stomach, which consists of 
two parts, the pars glandularis or proventriculus 
and the pars muscularis or gizzard. 

The proventriculus (pro. before; ventriculus, 
diminutive of venter, belly—literally, the little 
front belly) lies in the groove between the two 
lobes of the liver. The wall of the proventri- 
culus has four coats, mucous membrane, sub- 
mucosa, muscular and serous coats. There is 
a highly acid secretion in this organ containing 
pepsin. Its function appears to be to soak and 
soften the food. 

The gizzard (ventriculus callosus—little, hard 
belly) or muscular stomach, occupies the cen- 
tral portion of the abdominal cavity, communi- 
cating anteriorly with the proventriculus and 
posteriorly with the small intestine. These 
openings are near together. The gizzard is 
lined with a thick, leathery, skin-like membrane. 
It is under this membrane and not on the sur- 
face of it as explained elsewhere in this issue 
that the typical lesions of European fowl pest 
occur. 

The muscular walls of the gizzard are very 
heavy and very powerful. The action of these 
muscles contracting upon the callosities of the 
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Schematic outline of the Dicestive fract, Kidneys ana upleen 


Kidneys 


Spleen 





(From Kansas State Agricultural College, 

Pathology Bulletin) 
1, Mouth; 2, Tongue; 3, Pharynx; 4, Esophagus 
(first portion); 5, Ingluvies (crop); 6, Esopha- 
gus (second portion); 7, Proventriculus; 8, Giz- 
zard (muscular stomach); 9, Duodenum; 10, 
Pancreas; 11, Small Intestine; 12, Ceca; 13, Rec- 
tum; 14, Cloaca; 15, Oviduct; 16, Ovary; 17, 
Anus (vent) 


lining membrane and the grit that the organ 
contains, comminutes the food to almost the 
fineness of flour. In the gizzard the food is 
mixed with a second strongly acid secretion 
containing pepsin and gastric digestion is com- 
pleted. 

The remaining portions of the alimentary_ 
canal are not important in a consideration of the 
lesions of European fowl! pest. 


T. B. TEST INCREASINGLY POPULAR 

With 9,000,000 cattle already under super- 
vision for the eradication of tuberculosis, veter- 
inary officials of the department and the various 
States are making efforts to meet the continued 
demands for additional testing. A summary of 
the status of the work up to December 1 shows 
a waiting list of 226,534 herds containing more 
than 2,500,000 cattle. This list represents ap- 
plications for testing in 34 States, the others 
having been able to handle the testing as fast as 
requested. 
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CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS OF EUROPEAN 
FOWL PEST 

The heavy losses of poultry growers that 
have resulted from widely disseminated bronch- 
itis so prevalent during recent months and the 
great publicity that has been given to the pres- 
ence of European fowl pest in this country and 
the quarantines now in effect designed to limit 
the spread of the latter disease, have resulted 
in thousands of calls upon veterinarians for diag- 
nosis of poultry ailments suspected of being one 
or the other of these diseases. 

The importance of the matter justifies the 
repetition and summary of certain discussions 
on this subject that have appeared in recent 
issues of Veterinary Medicine In another col- 
umn, certain anatomical descriptions are given 
of portions of the alimentary canal of the fowl 
that will aid one in making a diagnosis from 
postmortem examinations. Definite diagnosis 
without the aid of laboratory findings cannot 
safely be made without autopsies; hence, their 
importance. These salient facts should be borne 
in mind: 

1. There are no typical (pathognomonic) 
symptoms of European fowl pest. 

2. There are no typical (pathognomonic) 
lesions of European fowl pest other than those 
of the proventriculus and gizzard. 

The same rapid course and high mortality are 
common to both European fowl pest and the 
bronchitis that is now and for the past six 
months has been decimating the flocks in feed- 
ing batteries of the Middle West. The copious, 
blood-stained, tenacious, highly offensive mu- 
cus extending from the mouth to the lungs is 
common to both diseases. The discolored per- 
icardium and the hemorrhages into the myo- 
cardium and the fat surrounding the heart, occur 
in fowl cholera as well as in European fowl 
pest. 

The diagnostic lesions of European fowl] pest, 
are the petechiae and ecchymoses of the lining 
of the proventriculus and of the gizzard, after 
the tough, leathery membrane of the latter organ 
has been peeled out So far as known, these 
hemorrhages do not occur in any disease of 
fowls other than European fowl pest. 

A word of caution here, and this applies to 
laboratory diagnosticians as well as to prac- 
titioners. Recently in a laboratory where a con- 
siderable number of gizzards were opened for 
examination, it was observed that the tough, 
leathery membrane had not been removed. Re- 
move this, as is done in preparing the gizzard 
for the table, and then look for the hemorrhages. 
Further, as pointed out by Dr Mohler (page 
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57, February issue of Veterinary Medicine), 
death may occur so suddenly that no observa- 
ble lesions are developed. 

The history and location of the outbreak 
should be given weighty consideration in arriy- 
ing at a diagnosis. So far European fowl pest 
has been positively diagnosed only in the cast, 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey prin 
cipally, and in isolated instances in the Middle 
West, always with a history of contact with 
eastern markets. The present quarantine will 
prevent the return of birds or crates from the 
east to middle western shipping points, but in 
the early days of the New York quarantine 
against mid-western shipments, whole carloads 
of poultry after standing in the yards at New 
York one to several days were returned to the 
shippers. In at least two instances, such re- 
turned shipments brought European fowl pest 
into Illinois. At the time this is written there 
is an unconfirmed report of an extensive out- 
break of European fowl pest in East Central 
Indiana. ——— 
INFECTIOUS BRONCHITIS NOT DIPH- 

THERITIC ROUP 


Doctor B. F. Kaupp hastens to inform Dr. 
N. A. McCosh in particular, and the veterinary 
profession in general, in fact, the wide, wide 
world, that he does not now call nor has he at 
any time in the past called infectious bronchitis 
“diphtheritic roup.” This remark is occasioned 
by the article by Dr. McCosh on page 87 of 
the February issue of Veterinary Medicine, dis- 
cussing a treatment for infectious bronchitis 
that in his practice has appeared to give satis- 
factory results 

While nomenclature is under discussion, it 
may be mentioned that the dreaded has hap- 
pened; some are already referring to this new (?) 
disease of poultry as “flu.” Dr. J. S. Koen is 
indirectly to blame; when he attached that ex- 
ceedingly convenient handle to an evanescent 
respiratory affection of swine, he set an ex- 
ample that was just bound to be followed. 


Dr. J. B. Collip, of the University of Alberta, 
at a meeting of the American Physiological So- 
ciety, told of a new ductless gland extract, taken 
from the parathyroid gland of the throat, that 
may prove to be a medical discovery of the 
same importance as insulin. Dr. Collip’s re- 
searches show that the parathyroid gland con- 
trols the calcium in the blood, and he claims to 
have located the active principle of this gland, 
stating “Its effect on the human body is just as 
positive, and just as controllable, as is the effect 
of insulin.” 
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FEDERAL INSPECTION AND CERTIFI- 
CATION OF DRESSED POULTRY 


Within a month, two of the national associa- 
tions affiliated with the poultry industry have 
petitioned the Secretary of Agriculture to es- 
tablish an inspection service for poultry dressing 
establishments and to certify to the wholesome- 
ness of their products as is done for beef, pork 
and mutton slaughtered in plants having federal 
meat inspection. 

Oi course, it will require an act of Congress 
to provide such inspection, but if the poultry 
industry becomes united in its demand for such 
inspection, there is little doubt but that it would 
be supported by all agricultural interests and 
have little opposition from any one. Under 
such conditions, the inspection might come 
about rather speedily. 

Federal inspection of poultry slaughtering 
would without doubt be placed in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, and such being the case, it is 
natural to assume that the inspection would be 
made by veterinarians. The influence on the 
veterinary profession would be marked and too 
obvious to need comment. 

For more than a dozen years, Veterinary Med- 
icine has stressed the importance of poultry 
pathology to veterinarians. In that time we 
have published twice as many discussions of 
the subject as we have issues of the magazine. 
To recite their titles alone would fill two pages 
of the magazine. A compilation of some of 
these articles was made and with certain addi- 
tions published as a textbook on the subject. 
Six thousand copies of this book were distrib- 
uted to veterinarians, and yet notwithstanding 
all this, many, very many, veterinarians have 
remained indifferent to the subject, neglectful 
of their opportunity for service to a very im- 
portant part of the animal industry of the coun- 
try and to add materially to their own incomes 
from practice. 

In not a few instances, it is these members 
of the profession who have stood still while 
others progressed, who have complained most 
bitterly of the poor monetary return from prac- 
tice during the past few years and of abuse of 
farmer vaccination and of interference from 
county agents. 

But on the whole, the picture is not a dis- 
couraging one. A number of veterinarians now 
confine their attention to poultry diseases, sev- 
eral hundred cultivate poultry practice and find 
it an important source of revenue. Many hun- 
dreds, perhaps several thousands, give some at- 
tention to poultry ailments. 

At present a serious situation confronts the 
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poultry industry. In widely scattered feeding 
batteries since early fall, the death rate has 
been excessive. The losses on poultry shipped 
to central and eastern markets have exceeded 
anything in the history of the industry. Wide 
publicity has been given the epizootic of bron- 
chitis or “Canadian flu,” as it is beginning to 
be called, and the demand for dressed poultry 
has fallen off alarmingly. 

Tales have long been told that at some of 
the feeding points the only birds lost by dis-. 
ease were those that sickened and died between 
visits of the caretaker. In other words, that 
anticipating the loss of a bird, it was dressed 
to save it In the last few months such stories 
have achieved wide circulation; health depart- 
ments have destroyed thousands of pounds of 
dressed poultry as unfit for human food; and 
as a result of all this, public confidence in the 
wholesomeness of market poultry has been 
shaken. The government is petitioned to re- 
store this confidence by supervision and certifi- 
cation. 

The misfortune of poultry producers has given 
veterinarians an unprecedented opportunity, not 
only to serve the industry, but to establish them- 
selves in this line of practice. The veterinar- 
ian of prescience will welcome the opportunity; 
others will figuratively set the dog on it. 


LESIONS AND DIAGNOSIS OF FOWL 
PEST 


Dr. E L. Brunett, in an article on “A Filtra- 
ble Virus Disease of Chickens,” in The Cornell 
Veterinarian for January, discusses this subject 
as follows: 

Lesions. These consist of a petechiation of 
the fat tissues varying in intensity and location. 
The most constant lesion found in fowls re- 
ceived from the outbreaks has been petechiation 
of the fat in the coronary groove of the heart. 
The cardiac muscle has apparently been free of 
this hemorrhage. The abdominal fat shows 
subperitoneal petechiae in the majority of au- 
topsies. In some, the mesenteric fat, especially 
along the lesser curvature of the intestine, is 
petechiated. Unless carefully looked for these 
will not be seen. Subperitoneal petechiae are 
also found in the fat tissue around the gizzard 
and proventriculus. 

The liver is congested, the spleen does not 
show any appreciable change. The kidneys ap- 


pear swollen and usually a slight accumulation 
of urates is found. The heart’s blood is of a 
dark color and may or may not be coagulated. 
This is also true of the liver and kidneys, the . 
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dark uncoagulated blood flowing out when in- 
cised. 

In one fowl autopsied a considerable amount 
of edematous fluid had accumulated beneath the 
diaphragm. The lungs showed edema. 

The petechiation of the mucosa of the eso- 
phagus, trachea and nasal sinuses, although not 
constant in the fowls examined from natural 
outbreaks, does occur in some cases. The nasal 
sinuses may contain thick mucoid material 

The mucosa of the proventriculus at the place 
of transition with the gizzard mucosa may show 
some ill-defined hemorrhages. 

Diagnosis. A positive diagnosis is difficult to 
make from the autopsy findings alone. Some- 
what similar petechiation of the fat may be 
found in fowls dying of fowl cholera. The uni- 
formity in the size of the hemorrhages, their 
usual restriction to the fat tissues and possibly 
petechiation of the esophageal mucosa, trachea 
and nasal sinuses would tend to differentiate it 
from fowl cholera. at least, as we have seen 
that disease in this state. 

The differential diagnosis is made by the in- 
ability to demonstrate any bacteria and the 
pathogenicity of the blood or extracts from the 
internal organs for chickens and its non-patho- 
genicity for rabbits. The passage of the virus 
through a Mandler-Berkfeld filter confirms the 
diagnosis further. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 

William M. Jardine, President of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, was selected as 
Secretary of Agriculture by President Coolidge, 
February 14th. His appointment will take 
effect March 4th when Howard M. Gore, the 
present secretary, resigns to become governor 
of West Virginia. It was the first time that a 
man from Kansas had been called to a cabinet 
position. 

Dr. Jardine was selected from more than 200 
candidates, including men from virtually every 
state. He is a close friend of Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, and his appointment promises 
to bring about greater co-operation between the 
two departments. 

Dr. Jardine was born in Oneida County, 
Idaho, Jan. 16, 1879. He lived and worked on 
ranches in Idaho and Montana until he was 20 
years of age. when he entered the Agricultural 
College of Utah, graduating with the degree of 
B.S. in agriculture in 1904. He was married to 
Miss Effie Nebeker of Logan, Utah, Sept. 6, 
1905. He successively held the positions of 
assistant instructor and professor in the Agri- 
cultural College of Utah from 1904 to 1906. 
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He became assistant U. S. cerealist in charge 
of dry land grain investigations in 1907. He 
was appointed agronomist in the Kansas State 
Agricultural College in 1910, becoming direcior 
of the experiment station and dean of agricul- 
ture in the same institution in 1913, and presi- 
dent in 1918. He is the author of numerous 
papers and bulletins on dry farming and crop 
production. 

During the administration of President jar- 
dine, the veterinary department of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College has been dealt with 
liberally in the matter of additional buildings 
and equipment, and the veterinary profession of 
the state has had no cause for complaint 
against the attitude of the college toward it. 
The veterinary profession of the whole country 
is to be felicitated on the selection of a cabi- 
net officer so eminently qualified for the posi- 
tion and at the same time having a compre- 
hensive understanding of their problems. 


ARMY VETERINARY SCHOOL COM- 
MENCEMENT 

Graduation exercises of the Army Medical 
School, Army Veterinary School and Army 
Dental School were held at the Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D C., February 10th, with 
an address by Major General Merritte W. Ire- 
land, Surgeon General, and presentation of d- 
plomas and’ medals by Major General Dennis 
E. Nolan, Deputy Chief of Staff. 

The following graduated from the Army Vet- 
erinary School: 

Honor graduates—Capt. Francois H. K. Rey- 
nolds (Hoskins Medal), Capt. Harold E. Egan, 
Capt. Irby R. Pollard. 

Graduates—Capt. Earl F. Long, Capt. James 
A. McCallam, Capt. Louis L Shook, Capt. Sera- 
fin Santamaria Ventura, Cuban Army, Capt. 
Frank H. Woodruff, 2nd Lieut. Lawrence R. 
Bower, 2nd Lieut. Frederick M. Cox. 

The instructors at the school were Lt. Col. 
William P. Hill, V. C., Commandant, and Capt. 
John H. Kintner, V C., Executive Officer, as- 
sisted by Capt. Raymond A. Kelser, V. C., Capt. 
Horace S. Eakins, V. C., Capt. Wm. H. Hous- 
ton, V. C., Capt. Jean R Underwood, V. C., and 
a number of officers from the Medical Corps 


At a meeting of the American Society of 
Pharmacology, Dr. D. E. Jackson, of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Medical College, described 
a treatment for angina pectoris, consisting of 
the administration of adrenalin by mouth. It 
was stated this forestalls the periodic pain and 
seems to effect a permanent cure. 
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Mastitis and its Treatment 


By J. F. DeVine, Goshen, N. Y. 


Notwithstanding that mastitis seems to be a 
subject on which much has been written scarcely 
a day passes that our mail does not bring us an 
inquiry as to just how to handle mastitis in 
practice. Those who write us do not seem to 
be interested at all in its pathology, evidently 
having read sufficient of that phase of the sub- 
ject, but they put it to us something like this: 
“How do you handle your different types of 
cases in your own practice?” This brief article 
or statement consequently, is written for those 
who are interested largely or solely in the treat- 
ment of mastitis. I will attempt here to outline 
a method that is based on years of experience 
in an extensive cattle practice. 


The So-Called “Caked” Udder 

The handling of mastitis will depend some- 
what upon the character of the particular case 
to be treated. The rural practitioner is well 
aware that he is sometimes called to give advice 
as to the treatment of udders in deep-milking 
cows that have recently freshened, where there 
is more of a congestoin than a true inflamma- 
tion. The udder is very large, the skin red and 
one or more quarters may be hard or “caked” 
as it is commonly termed. The milk may be 
bloody or contain clots of casein. We do not 
look upon those cases as infectious, and advise 
bathing with warm water, milking several times 
daily and very gentle massaging with some non- 
irritating ointment. 

For these cases we use an udder and teat 
ointment which contains zinc oxide as a base 
in which is incorporated iodin and aconite. This 
is a soothing rather than an irritating prepara- 
tion. 

Do not use pressure enough to rupture the 
capillaries, which are already so filled as to be 
ruptured easily and cause a sanguinous condi- 
tion of the milk. After each bathing and milk- 
ing it is well to cover the congested area with 
ointment. 

Internal Medication 

Withhold all feed excepting something light 
and laxative. See that the bowels are loose and, 
if necessary, give a mild cathartic, containing 
salines, carminatives and stimulants. Never 
give large drastic doses of salts to a cow. It is 
far better to repeat the cathartic in 10 to 12 
hours if necessary. In addition to this we al- 
ways give a preparation containing a large 
amount of hyposulphite of soda and a full dose 


of ginger and nux vomica_ The hyposulphite of 
soda being eliminated by the udder is assisted 
by the stimulant and the diuretic action of other 
drugs. 

This treatment usually 
udders in 36 to 48 hours. 


Suspend With Many-Tailed Bandage 

If the udder is very large and pendulous, so 
much so that it has broken some of its attach- 
ments to the abdomen, which naturally inter- 
feres with its circulation, it is well then to sup- 
port the organ with a broad many-tailed ban- 
dage tied over the back and rump, padded well 
around the teats with cotton or bran so as not 
to cause necrosis from pressure, otherwise any 
attempt to sling an udder is not advisable since 
at best it is not an easy or practical thing to do, 
but a suspensory will be of an advantage to an 
unusually heavy and pendulous udder and in 
such cases should be used. 


relieves congested 


Treatment of Infectious Mastit’s 


In the case of infectious mastitis the affected 
animal or animals should be isolated at once so 
as to prevent the spread of the infection in the 
stable and the herd. 

Disinfect the entire stable at once so as to 
safeguard the other animals. Scrub the plat- 
forms with hot sal soda solution. It is well -to 
milk the infected quarter or quarters into a pail 
containing an antiseptic and so avoid recon- 
taminating the stables. Medicate each case the 
same as outlined for congestion of the udder. 


Local Treatment 


As to local treatment, if it is practical to 
have the affected quarters bathed with very 
warm water, massaged and milked almost con- 
stantly during the day for the first three or fcur 
days, this is by far the best method. We then 
advise frequent applications of a stimulating 
liniment such as the ordinary cream or white 
liniment. This stimulates the circulation and 
with thorough massaging helps to break down 
semi-organized tissue. At night apply a thin 
coating of the ointment, rubbing it in thor- 
oughly. 

Ari ointment that we prefer is one composed 
of Churchill’s iodin, aromatic sulphuric acid and 
oil of wintergreen, incorporated in a lanolin 
base. ; 

If this practice can be followed faithfully, 
results are so positively satisfactory’ that the 
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owners of valuable cattle never object to the 
attention or trouble. 

We realize, however, that where dairying is 
not the important factor on a farm, or where 
help is scarce, or the owner has perhaps but the 
one animal and can give it attention only at 
night and morning, the procedure outlined above 
is not practical. Such cases are treated by first 
giving a cathartic and liberal doses of the prep- 
aration before mentioned night and morning. 
We apply the above mentioned ointment gen- 
erously, rubbing it well into the affected parts 
each day for three days and then every other 
day as often as may be necessary Mild or re- 
cent cases even under this meagre attention 
usually respond in a week or so. Chronic or 
aggravated cases ,of course, require more pro- 
longed treatment. 


Differentiation Not Always Easy 

The differentiation between the two common 
forms of mastitis—parenchymatous and strep- 
tococcic or interstitial—is sometimes very read- 
ily made and other times not. The parenchy- 
matous form is characterized largely by discol- 
oration of the glandular secretions and it is said 
that organisms of the colon type are frequently, 
if not constantly, associated with this form. 

Streptococcic mastitis may be very acute, 
painful and sudden in its onset or there may be 
small infected areas in the udder several days 
before the veterinarian is called, the milker re- 
porting possibly that the animal had shown 
some uneasiness while being milked for the past 
few days. Consequently, in practice we do not 
always attempt to make a differentiation. 

Biologic Treatment 

As to bacterins, like in our pneumonias in 
cattle, we prefer the mixed bacterins because 
they insure much better results in the case of 
an error in diagnosis or in mixed cases. 

We give mastitis mixed bacterins in every 
case of mastitis where it is practicable night and 
morning for the first two or three days. If the 
case is not responding by this time we double 
the dosage, giving but one injection a day for 
a few days and then perhaps every two or three 
days until the udder has apparently recovered. 
The more chronic type, where animals are not 
so valuable or the individual case less severe, 
bacterial treatment every two or three days, 
coupled with good medication, is usually quite 
satisfactory. 

Hints on Prognosis 

As is generally known, the quarters which 
suffer severe infection often “go dry,” and the 
question as to whether or not such quarters 
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will ever function again normally, will depend 
solely upon how the case responds to treatment 
and whether the gland suffers permanent dam- 
age. 

A fair barometer for the veterinarian to go by 
when asked if he thinks a quarter will come all 
right when the animal freshens:again, is what 
he finds upon manipulating the quarter. If the 
gland is soft throughout and he cannot detect 
any hard or indurated areas, he is pretty safe 
to predict that when the animal freshens again 
the function of the gland will be restored. This 
is so in an overwhelming majority of cases, even 
though the quarter seems to have atrophied 
considerably. 

In the case of very valuable animals, par- 
ticularly show animals, where the owner is fear- 
ful that the quarter will be so affected as to 
show asymmetry, it is well to advise daily mas- 
saging during the period when the cow is dry, 
with some simple preparation, such as equal 
parts of olive oil and alcohol. By so massaging, 
the affected gland gets more stimulation than 
the unaffected gland and is therefore aided in 
developing equally with the others. 

We occasionally see a case that apparently 
recovers but keeps recurring in a sub-acute form 
sufficiently often to be very annoying Such 
cases should be well blistered during the dry 
period and receive a thorough treatment of 
bacterins and internal medication, keeping in 
mind that this treatment is far more effective 
when the udder is not active. 

In suppurative mastitis, surgical draining is, 
of course, indicated. If considerable of the 
gland is involved around the milk sinus, a sim- 
ple way is to amputate the teat, which gives free 
drainage and insures no further annoyance by 
health authorities. 





The floor of the barn is an important source 
of infection in udder troubles in cows. Never 
permit lumpy milk to be milked onto the floor 
where the affected cow or others may lie in it. 
The key to success in handling an outbreak of 
mastitis in a herd is disinfection. Disinfection 
of the udder, disinfection of the floor and dis- 
infection of the milker’s hands. For this pur- 
pose probably nothing is superior to bichlorid 
of mercury, 1-1000. 


Like in some other of our farm animals, 
tuberculosis is altogether too common a dis- 
ease among our feathered live stock and there 
are indications that it is increasing. —L. Van !'s. 
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Helpful Hints in Equine Practice 


By L. A. Merillat 


BULL’S EYE SHOULDER 


A loose, flabby, circular disc of hyperplastic 
skin, four to six inches in diameter with a cen- 
tral denuded surface of the same shape hanging 
to the shoulder at the seat of traction, is one of 
the common lesions of the hard worked draft 
horse, and as it has a uniform etiology, path- 
ology and physiognomy, it surely deserves a 
place in our surgical nosology. As no one has 
seemed inclined to christen it, we have called 
it “bull’s eye shoulder” because it resembles 
a target. This injury is decidedly chronic and 
develops very slowly. It is a superficial ex- 
coriation of the epiderm that is prevented from 
healing by the daily friction of the collar. At 
first the excoriation would heal with rest, but 
under the continual friction, the epithelial ele- 
ments lose the property of regeneration and the 
dermis is left permanently denuded. Later 
under the constant pressure and friction of the 
collar, the connective elements build up a pro- 
tecting pad beneath and around it in the shape 
of a circular disc from one-half to one and a 
half inches thick. This pad and its central de- 
nuded face—the bull’s eye—are not as highly 
sensitive as one would expect a traumatism of 
that psysiognomy to be. In fact they seem to 
cause discomfort only when exposed to the 
extraordinary pressure of exceptionally hard 
work. Ordinarily, horses affected with them 
work along very well without any evidence of 
pain. 


Bull’s eye shoulder has, however, been the 
subject of many a controversy between humane 
eficers and veterinarians, the former judging 
the sore by its physiognomy, the latter by its 
sensitiveness. In nearly every case, however, 
the judgment of the humane officer is sustained 
and a fine for cruelty is imposed. I would ad- 
vise practitioners to cautiously guard the honor 
of the profession in these controversies, for 
while the opinion of painlessness of bull’s eye 
shoulder may be a sound enough one, the vet- 
erinarian’s testimony is always interpreted as 
an effort to distort facts for the benefit of a 
client charged with cruelty. I have heard more 
than one veterinarian severely reprimanded by 
the judge for trying to show that such sores are 
not very painful. For policy’s sake as well as 


fo remove the blemish from animals thus af- 


flicted, the veterinarian should advise operative 
treatment forthwith, for after all to keep such 
animals at work is folly as well as gross cruelty, 
because the lesion enlarges and later requires 
intervention of greater magnitude. Often they 
become so large that the shoulder can never 
be made perfectly smooth even by means of the 
most painstaking plastic operation, and a lumpy 
collar seat always predisposes to subsequent 
galls. 


Bull’s eye shoulder heals spontaneously. It 
disappears after a protracted rest and may seem 
entirely cured but will always promptly recur 
after a few weeks of hard work. Sometimes it 
will recur after only a few days of work in 
horses that have been at pasture a whole season. 
With these facts in mind, the veterinarian is al- 
ways justified in insisting upon the prudence of 
an early operation. 


A simple operation attended with splendid 
results is resection of the entire disc-skin and 
all around its whole circumference. This leaves 
an enormous wound, almost twice the diameter 
cf the disc, but in spite of its great size, healing 
is rapid and a perfectly smooth shoulder is as- 
sured. The best plan of operating is to pinch 
up the disc tightly in the ecraseur chain and 
then cut it off without further ceremony. There 
is less bleeding if the ecraseur is tightened as 
the cutting proceeds. The operation must be 
done with sterilized instruments and only after 
naving shaved and thoroughly disinfected the 
whole surface of the disc and its immediate 
surroundings, and as the wound is one of large 
dimensions located in a place inconvenient to 
protect against contamination we paint the 
whole raw surface with tincture of iodin after 
the operation and then twice a day during the 
first four days. After that we apply white 
lotion until the healing is complete which is 
usually six weeks. 


The other plan that has given us good results 
is the resection of the disc with an oblong 
island of skin large enough to include the de- 
nuded circle. When the resection is complete 
the redundant skin is trimmed along the wound 
edges until the flaps lie flat to the body without 
tension, then each edge is separately hem- 
stitched to the body with a continuous suture. 
Before suturing, it is important to effect a per- 
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fect hemostasis because the cavity formed by 
the blood clot under the edges invites compli- 
cations, retards healing and tends to ridge the 
surface by filling up with connective tissue. 
Suturing the edges of the skin flaps together is 
never a good operation even when they heal by 
primary union because the cavity under them 
prevents the skin from fixing itself to the body, 
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and when union does not take place there is an 
ugly gaping wound and cavity to fill up with 
granulations before healing actually begins. 
This usually disables a horse indefinitely. On 
the other hand, by trimming off the redundant 
skin and then hemstitching the edges dawn to 
the body, there is no cavity to fill up and the 
wound never gaps even if it becomes infected, 





Poisonous Plants 


By L. H. 
POKE WEED AND HORSE GENTIAN 


Dr..A L. Smith of Mechanicsville, New York, 
writes to Veterinary Medicine as follows: 

“We have lost one cow and another is very 
sick on a farm where the cows have been eating 
what we call ‘Poke Root,’ a sample of which I 
am sending you via parcel post. The cow that 
died showed an inflammation in all the stom- 
achs, but especially the reticulum. In this 
stomach we found a lot of small black seeds 
such as you find inside of the berry of the poke 
root. Also found a number of larger seeds 
which I am enclosing in the same package, 
which I do not know where they come from— 
that is, from what plant. 

“This trouble has all come on in the last 
twenty-four hours. Symptoms are loss of ap- 
petite, inability to stand, eyes sunk and great 
pain. The living cow is a little bloated, but the 
cow that died did not bloat.” 

The plants were identified as follows: The 
one with black berries the common poke weed 
or garget (Phytolacca decamdra), and the large 
seeds trom the stomach of the cow which died 
are horse gentian (Triosteum perfoliatum). 
There is plenty of evidence that the poke root 
is poisonous. I have the following comments 
on this plant in my Manual of Poisonous Plants: 

“The young shoots of this plant may be 
boiled and eaten, the acrid property being dis- 
sipated in boiling. The leaves are eaten by the 
natives of the island of Guam. A tincture of 
the plant is used for rheumatism. The root is 
alterative, emetic, cathartic, and narcotic. Prof. 
Chesnut, in speaking of its poisonous nature. 
Says: 

‘Most instances of poisoning arise from an 
overdose when the plant has been used as a 
medicine, but there are also accidental cases 
due to eating of the root, which has. been 
variously mistaken for that of the parsnip, arti- 
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choke, and horseradish. A few fatal cases of 
poisoning of children have been attributed to 
the fruit, but whether death was really due to 
the seed or the pulp is somewhat uncertain 
The evidence is chiefly against the seed, for it is 
known to contain a poisonous substance. Poke- 
week is a violent but slow-acting emetic, vomit- 
ing beginning only after about two hours. It 
also affects the nerves and muscles, producing 
retching, spasms, severe purging and some- 
times convulsions. Death is frequently due to 
the paralysis of the respiratory organs.’”’ 

Dr. Johnson says: 

“All parts of the plant possess acrid and 
somewhat narcotic properties. The juice of the 
fresh plant, or a strong decoction of the root, 
applied locally, may strongly irritate the skin, 
especially if tender or abraded. Taken inter- 
nally it causes nausea, vomiting and purging, 
and, in overdoses, acro-narcotic poisoning. It 
has been employed with more or less satisfac- 
tory results in a great variety of cutaneous 
affections, and in rheumatism, especially when 
chronic or of a syphilitic origin. There is little 
doubt that, in view of the uncertainty which at 
present exists regard'ng it, this plant would well 
repay further careful experimentation.” 

Several other species of this genus have pois- 
onous narcotic properties. 

The horse gentian (Triosteum perfol’atum) 
is a member of the honeysuckle family. Though 
some of the plants of this family are sl ghtly 
injurious, none so far as I know are thoroughly 
poisonous. I make this comment in my Man- 
ual of Poisonous Plants: 

“Some species of the genus were used by the 
Indians as a cure of fevers and early practition- 
ers in this country used the root as an emetic. 
In early days, the berries of this plant were used 
as a substitute for coffee. The physiological 
action of the plant is to produce vomiting. 't 
has a bitter nauseous taste ” 
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Anesthesia and Restraint of Birds 


By B. F. Kaupp* 
Chairman, Poultry Group and Poultry Investigator and Pathologist 
N. C. State College, Raleigh 


lhe invested capital in poultry flocks amounts 
to many million of dollars in the United States 
alone. The poultry industry is one of the 
world’s greatest industries and in continental 
America brings into the pockets of the pro- 
ducers $1,045,000,000.00 annually. It is esti- 
mated by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
that each head of poultry annually produces 
$2.77 worth of products sold on the market. 
The pity of it all is that when the U. S. census 
gatherers, the only machinery we have, col- 
lected their data they did so only on the farms 
and the poultry kept in towns, cities, and vil- 
laces will swell the estimates by many thous- 
ands of dollars. With many birds selling for 
$500,00 to $1000.00 and even more, it has waked 
up the veterinarians of the world to the realiza- 
tion that they should know more about diseases 
of poultry and about the surgery of fowls which 
may give relief to such valuable birds. 

Restraint 

The bird is not so highly organized in its 
nervous system and therefore does not suffer 
so much acute pain as some of the animals, 
such as the dog or horse, with the same amount 
of interference. For this reason some opera- 
tions of a minor nature are done without an- 
esthetics because it would appear that under 
some conditions it is impractical. If a bird was 
required to be anesthetized in the operation of 
caponizing, I fear this operation would not be 
done. For such purposes the operating table 
shown in the accompanying cut may be used 
to advantage The top is two feet wide and 
thirty inches long. This table is provided with 
four cross pieces shown in the cut at “c.” 
These cross-pieces are located about half-way 
from the top of the ground. These cross-pieces 
are provided with two awning hooks on either 
side. Holes are bored through the top at suita- 
ble locations. The loop of the string is run 
through the hole on its respective side and over 
the legs or base of the wings shown in the 
picture at “b.” The legs and wings are drawn 
down snugly to the top of the operating table 
and the free portions of the strings are wrapped 
around the hook and given a half hitch. 





*Author Poultry Culture Sanitation and Hygiene (3rd 
ed.), Essentials of Poultry Raising, Anatomy of the Do- 
mestic Fowl, Poultry Dseases (3rd ed.), and Animal 
Parasites and Parasitic Dis.ases (4th ed.). 


Th’'s table is also useful in other operations 
besides that of caponizing, such as removal of 
tumors or other minor operations. 

Another improvised operating table is that 
of the top of a sugar or other barrel. A clean 
topped barrel makes a good surface. Two half 
bricks are then secured and a piece of twine is 
tied around each half-brick with a loop in the 
free end of the string. The string should be 
about 12 to 18 inches long. One loop is passed 
around the legs just above the hocks and the 
other around the wings just above the elbows 
and the bricks allowed to hang off the side of 
the barrel. This is about the right weight for 
a brd of about two pounds. A larger bird 
would require a larger piece of brick or stone. 

Anesthesia of the Fowl 

We have tried many different methods of 
anesthet’zing the fowl and have decided that the 
most satisfactory agent is that of ether or 








Poultry Operating Table 


chloroform and we prefer the latter. Chloro- 
form may be administered by means of the 
carton a one-fourth pound can comes in, or a 
cone may be rolled from a piece of stiff brown 
paper. If a box, a hole should be cut in the 
bottom so as to allow the free passage of air 
through into the box to mix with the chloro- 
form A small piece of cotton is placed in the 
bottom of the container or better, if you have it, 
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a piece of oakum allows the freer escape through 
the box or cone of the current of air. 

The bird is different from animals. The hen 
is very susceptible to chloroform, quickly going 
under its influence and quickly coming out 
again. The same precautions are taken as with 
animals, using the eye reflexes as an indication 
as to when the bird is sufficiently under the 
anesthetic. But one person will need give his 
entire attention to the administration of the 
chloroform for the bird will come out from 
under the anesthetic surprisingly quick. The 
patient must be allowed to continually breathe 
the chloroform, the administrator regulating the 
amount. 


Bird Shows No Bad After Effects from 
Anesthetics 


There is no exciting stage when the hen goes 
under an anesthetic, there is no moaning, cack- 
ling, and she does not tell her secrets or “cuss,” 
and when she comes out from under its influ- 
ence she shows no bad after effect and is ready 
to eat and drink at once. In administering the 
chloroform the respirations are also obseryed, 
similar to anesthetizing animals. After the 
limbs are relaxed, an assistant holds the bird 
on her back or side, as the case requires. Some 
of the cases calling for laparotomy are abdom- 
inal tumors. 

An interesting case recently was sent to the 
hospital maintained in connection with the 
poultry research laboratory of this department. 
The case was that of a White Wyandotte hen 
three years old. In such cases where the hens 
are very heavy and layers of large numbers of 
eggs, owing to the absence of the tunica abdom- 
inalis there is a “bagging down” of the pos- 
terior abdominal quadrant. In this case the 
abdominal wall hung quite pendant and there 
appeared to be a partial “giving way” of the 
retroperitoneal wall of fat, allowing the intes- 
tines to come close to the skin. An area about 
one inch in diameter had sloughed and showed 
some evidence of infection and pus formation. 
Pus in the fowl is of a cheesy nature. It was 
observed that there was an apparent wound 
extending into the wall and from this wound 
there seemed to be dripping a serous appearing 
liquid and quite thin. The hen was chloro- 
formed and an attempt to excise a portion of 
the posterior abdominal wall, about two inches 
in diameter, with the view of shortening this 
sacculation. After the removal of this portion 
of the wall with its half inch thickness of fat, 
it was observed that the intestine was torn 
probably the hen’s mates attacking it and pick- 
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ing at the part. The wall of the intestine was 
so lacerated that its repair was impossible aid 
the liquid observed dripping from the wound 
was now seen to be from the intestinal content. 
There was a small area of infection and pus 
formation on the outer fatty surface of the 
mesentery This was removed and an en- 
terostomy attempted. An inch of the intestinal 
wall was excised and the two ends brought 
together and sewn with catgut, using the con- 
tinuous suture method. The peritoneal wall 
was sewn by continuous suture, using catcut 
and the outer abdominal wall sutured in the 
same manner, using silk thread. 

As to the results. Such an operation on the 
intestine was not contemplated and _ suitable 
equipment was not -at hand, but the best was 
done under the circumstances. The outer skin 
healed in due time, as did the peritoneal sutur- 
ing, and the intestine healed without stricture 
or a leak in the peritoneal cavity, but there was 
formed, through some unknown way, a fistula 
into the right abdominal air sac and after about 
four weeks the hen died from the effects of the 
fecal matter gradually finding its way into the 
air sac. Such an operation is feasible and can 
successfully be done with a little practice. I 
wish to give credit for assistance to Associate 
Professor R. S. Dearstyne and Assistant Pro- 
fessor W. F. Armstrong, both of this depart- 
ment. 

The Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has been experimenting with subcutaneous 
injections of both live and dead cultures in an 
endeavor to immunize cows and heifers against 
abortion. In some herds the results have 
been very encouraging. while in others very 
little benefit has been observed. 

The method we now employ consists of three 
injections of bacterin subcutaneously, seven or 
eight days apart. The first dose consists of an 
injection of two cubic centimeters containing 
216 billion killed germs per cc. The second 
treatment, 2 cubic centimeters containing 325 
billion killed germs per cc., and the third treat- 
ment, 2 cc. containing 432 billion killed germs 
perce. 


According to the American Medical Directory 
there were 145,966 physicians in the United 
States proper in 1923, or one physician to ap- 
proximately 700 persons. It has been estimated 
that England has one doctor to over 100 persons 
and that the countries of Central Europe aver- 
age one to every 2,000 to 2,500 persons.—The 
Nation’s Health. 
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Bronchoscopy and Esophagoscopy in 
Dogs and Cats 


By J. G. Horning, D. V. M., and A. J. McKee, D. V. M., Houston, Texas 


We were lucky enough to get some X-ray 
pictures of several cases that will, no doubt, 
be of interest to readers and shall endeavor to 
relate our experiences and diagnosis of ‘the 
trouble in the cases treated. 

In regard to the pictures, the one showing 
an upholsterer’s tack in the esophagus, is that 
of a Fox Terrier brought into the hospital, with 


vised to leave the dog for further observation, 
and for our own information we had an X-ray 
picture made which showed the tack located in 
the esophagus about 6 cm. above the cardiac 
opening of the stomach. The animal was nar- 
cotized with morphine sulphate, one-sixth of a 
grain to the pound body weight, and the tack 
removed. 




















Upholsterer’s tack in the esophagus of a dog 


the history of the dog having had some trouble 
with her mouth and would not eat; for awhile 
the animal had a cough, but this subsided. 
However, due to the owner not wanting to take 
any risk of losing his dog, he wanted us to 
make an examination We made an examina- 
tion and were somewhat stumped until a slight 
scarification was noticed of the tissue around 
the base of the tongue. The owner was ad- 


The picture showing removal of a safety pin 
shows the esophagoscope and the Tucker’s tack 
and pin forceps holding the pin prior to re- 
moval from the esophagus. In this case the pin 
had become lodged cross ways in the esophagus. 
The history in this case gave us no clue to a 
foreign body but in trying to pass the stomach 
tube, we encountered some obstruction and 
hastily removed the tube. We then advised 
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that the animal be held for a fluroscopic exam- 
ination and found the pin lodged as stated. The 
animal was then narcotized, instrument attached 
to the pin and an X-ray picture taken before 
complete removal. 


We have had numerous cases in cats where 
the history gives us the fact that the cat tries 
to eat but has a hard time and then usually 
coughs up the material swallowed. I am sorry 
to say that in nearly all these cases the owner 
first tries to treat the animal by either pouring 
oil, milk or the white of eggs down the throat 
of the cat with the result that the liquid cannot 
pass the foreign body, the esophagus is filled 
up, the overflow enters the trachea and me- 
chanical pneumonia follows. In 75 per cent of 
the cases we found the foreign body proved to 
be food material, bone gristle and meat or in 
some cases fish head bones. An important fac- 
tor of the history is that the people have two 
or more cats and one is very greedy and tries 
to get all the food before the others can get 
any, causing it to attempt to swallow large 
pieces. The other cases were invariably pins 
and needles that the cat had swallowed by play- 
ing with them. The majority of the needles re- 
moved were lodged behind the crest of the base 
of the tongue and seldom very far down the 
esophagus. Fish bones come next and the 
bones of small animals as squirrels, chickens, 
in the order named. 

In most cases the history first is a cough, 
frequent attempts to eat with inability to do so, 
animal sluggish, and it is then brought in for 
examination In some cases attempts are made 
*- remove a foreign body by the owner, making 
conditions worse. The foregoing symptoms and 
history are given in cases of foreign bodies in 
the esophagus. When foreign bodies are in the 
trachea or bronchus the subjects have a cough 
that may be continuous or recurrent or so vio- 
lent as to produce vomiting. Dyspnea is usually 
present in cases of tracheal and absent in those 
of bronchial foreign bodies. The asthmatoid 
wheeze as mentioned in our previous article is 
wsually present with a louder pitch in tracheal 
than that where the bronchial foreign bodies 
are found. Of all the cases mentioned there 
were very few that were easy when it came to 
removing the foreign body. A recent case of 
which we have had three like it would be an 


interesting one to mention. Two weeks ago a 


client called up and said that she was sure her 
dog had swallowed several pins as he had been 
playing with a package of pins and seemed to 
have a very sore throat and great difficulty in 
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swallowing, and even in lapping water. We 
of course, advised that the dog be brought do: “ 
for an X-ray, however, with the hope that <he 
was wrong. But at the persuasion of her hus- 
band, she allowed the dog to go three days 
without any attention, when one day she was 
sure that she saw a pin, as she said, sticking in 
the dog’s throat when she opened his mouth. 
She made several attempts to get it and nat- 
urally imbedded the foreign body more than 
ever. So she was advised to have the dog 
X-rayed or bring him down for an X-ray pic- 
ture. As she had a friend doing this work, the 
dog was carried to the X-ray office on the 
fourth night from the time of the first call and 
the X-ray showed a foreign body resembling 
a needle or pin imbedded in the tissues about 
an inch from the angle of the jaw. They im- 
mediately rushed the dog down to our hospital 
and demanded an immediate removal of the for- 
eign body. The X-ray picture was carefully 
examined and it showed the pin had _ passed 
through the esophageal wall and into the tissue. 
The dog was placed on the operating table, but 
it was impossible to make a thorough examina- 
tion, so we advised them to wait, as the body 
was heading directly out and would no doubt 
make its appearance in from four to five days. 
Of course, we suggested that an X-ray picture 
be taken every two days to keep track of the 
progress In the meantime we advised trying 
to get the animal to eat ice cream or drink 
milk and if this was of no avail, to feed with 
the stomach tube, which they decided to do. 
Four days after the first X-ray picture, the 
owner noticed the dog coughing severely and 
coughing up some blood. She opened the dog’s 
mouth and saw a thread resting on the tongue. 
She grasped the thread and pulled on it, re- 
moving the thread and on the end of it was a 
needle. An X-ray picture the next day showed 
the ahsence of the foreign body and the dog 
has made a splendid recovery. 


This case is cited as on one case we operated 
trying to locate the needle accurately with X-ray 
p ctures and after two attempts failed dismally 
in our operations; we were assisted at this time 
by two of the best surgeons in this city, so we 
felt that we were not at fault in our technic. 
The needle must have dropped out of the open- 
ing made by the operation on the second day. 
as th's was the day the X-ray picture showed 
a clear field. 


In another case shortly after, of the same 
type, we advised to allow it to work out, our 
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Esophagoscope, Tuckers Tack and Pin Forceps grasping safety pin just prior to removal 
from the esophagus of a dog 


advice was taken, and two weeks later the 
woman removed the needle, part of which was 
visible from the enlargement of tissue where 
we had located the foreign body by X-ray, 
showing it pointing directly out. The patient 
making a splendid recovery. Another case of 


The large majority of cases of scour in re- 
cently farrowed pigs is of dietary origin and 
can be prevented by proper feeding of the sow 
for a few days prior to farrowing and for a 
period of ten days after farrowing. Generally 
speaking, the sow’s ration should be diminished 
just before farrowing and so fed after farrowing 
that the pigs will obtain sufficient milk to main- 
tain them but not gain in weight until they are 
ten days of age, after which the sow can be fed 
more liberally. 


Regardless of the fact that there was only 
4%% increase in dairy cows from 1920 to 1924 


the same type in a cat was followed with the 
same results. So we advise where the X-ray 
shows the foreign body either pin or needle 
pointing directly out, leave it alone, don’t op- 
erate. 


during which time the population increased 6% 
and the further fact that the per capita con- 
sumption of milk increased 12% from 1913 to 
1923 and the per capita consumption of butter 
increased 6% during the same time, there is 
more butter in storage at the close of 1924 than 
ever before. If the apparent increased pro- 
duction can be attributed to increased efficiency 
in breeding, feeding and improved methods, 
then the credit belongs properly to the dairy- 
man. If the foregoing statements relative to 
production, consumption and population are not 
correct, the statistician has erred and the sup- 
posed surplus of dairy products may be ac- 
counted for in some other way. 
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The Epizootic of Bronchitis Among Chickens 


A great deal of interest has been aroused, 
during the past month, by an outbreak of dis- 
ease among fowls characterized primarily by an 
inflammation of the trachea and bronchi which 
was responsible for the embargo levied by the 
New York Board of Health against all live 
chickens originating from seven of the central 
states. The condition was termed by the New 
York State Board of Health as one resembling 
European chicken plague, the existence of which 
has been summarily denied by various authori- 
ties. The bulk of the trouble has been ex- 
perienced in the larger feeding stations of the 
various produce establishments. Occasionally 
a report comes in to the effect that some farms 
had suffered losses from a disease indistinguish- 
able from the familiar colds which localize in 
the upper respiratory tract, but with a very high 
mortality. These reports have been unusual 
and rather indefinite, however. 


A Brief Field Survey 


A visit to several large feeding stations in 
Southern Missouri yielded the following sum- 
mary of facts. Losses had begun gradually 
some time in August. These losses increased 
to the point where some mornings as many as 
two hundred and fifty birds were found dead in 
the feeding batteries of an establishment having 
a capacity of about 20,000. During a given 
period reports indicate that certain establish- 
ments had fed at a loss of three thousand dollars 
instead of at a profit of three thousand dollars. 
Inspectors who visited various produce houses 
in this and neighboring states agree that the 
losses have been fully as heavy in other places. 

As soon as the seriousness of the situation 
was realized every possible effort was made to 
thoroughly clean, disinfect and whitewash the 
premises and equipment. A noticeable decrease 
in losses resulted but they were not eliminated 
as had been hoped. It was found that the sta- 
tions which practiced the most thorough and 
frequent methods of disinfection suffered the 
fewest losses while those which did not find it 
practical to disinfect and whitewash at least 
twice a week were continuing to lose birds in 
large numbers. In addition to the increased 
vigilance in sanitation, the buyers were also 
instructed to cull carefully or reject all birds 
out of condition or those which showed the first 
symptoms of colds, and the feeders were in- 
structed to remove all ailing birds from the 
batteries as soon as noticed. 
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Although both old and young birds were 
dying of the disease the managers agreed that 
losses were much greater among young birds. 
Fat and apparently vigorous birds were not im- 
mune. 


Conditions in the Feeding Stations 


The sanitary conditions in the large feeding 
stations were as nearly ideal as practical man- 
agement would permit. The condition of the 
birds received was fair to poor with good birds 
in the minority. While watching fowls in the 
batteries one would see an occasional bird ex- 
tend its neck, open its beak and gasp for breath, 
feeding ceased and the birds soon showed con- 
siderable distress. The head turned dark red 
and often the bird thus affected would die in a 
few minutes. Occasionally birds would breathe 
with difficulty for 12 to 24 hours before they 
succumbed. No offensive or abnormal bowel 
discharge was noticed. Feeders stated that the 
feet and legs usually turned cold shortly after 
the symptoms set in. 


Autopsies were made on twelve birds showing 
characteristic symptoms. The nose and eyes 
were normal, the heart was petechiated with 
hemorrhages only in a few cases. The liver 
was slightly congested and the intestines were 
only very slightly inflamed. The lungs were 
somewhat congested and the trachea and 
bronchi were filled with a thick bloody mucous. 
The mucosa lining the trachea was severely 


inflamed. 


Result of Laboratory Examination 


A composite sample of blood, and tracheal 
and lung exudate from several typically affected 
birds, failed to produce any symptoms of illness 
when injected into sixteen experimental birds 
by subcutaneous, intravenous and intratracheal 
methods. A rabbit failed to develop any symp- 
toms while a guinea pig died on the ninth day 
without showing any characteristic symptoms 
or lesions. Four birds kept in the same coop 
with two birds which showed typical symptoms 
remained healthy Two birds showing the first 
stages of the disease at the feeding station re- 
covered in two days after having been shipped 
by express to the laboratory. 

Bacteriologic cultures of specimens remained 
sterile or yielded bacteria ordinarily found in 
such tissues. 
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Reports from Other States 


‘The Kansas State Agricultural College re- 
ports that laboratory examinations as a whole 
have yielded negative findings. They consider 
the condition related to the disease called roup 
and recommended strict methods of sanitation, 
hygiene and isolation of affected birds. 

Illinois reports that a condition diagnosed 
as bronchitis has been encountered in other 
poultry plants than feeding stations. General 
methods of sanitation were recommended. 

The New York State Veterinary College re- 
ports that the disease responsible for the em- 
bargo has not been diagnosed. This station has 
encountered a disease on farms in New York 
resembling the chicken plague as described by 
European writers but they are not sure that 
there is any relation hetween these outbreaks 
and the condition prevalent in the poultry feed- 
ing stations. 


Chicken Plague 


The fact that a disease closely resembling 
chicken plague has been identified in New York 
should lead veterinarians to be on their guard 
against the possible invasion of this disease 
into other states. When a differential diagnosis 
can not definitely be made on autopsy the help 
of a diagnostic laboratory should be secured. 
The lesions of chicken plague and cholera are 
very similar and a bacteriologic examination is 
necessary to differentiate. The following de- 
scription of chicken plague is gathered from 
various sources. The etiology of chicken 
plague is a filtrable virus which seems to be 
specific for fowls. The birds die suddenly, in 
one case one hundred birds out of two hundred 
and fifty died in two days. The comb is dark 
red and a mucous secretion is found in the eyes, 
nose and throat. There is a profuse diarrhea 
and the birds stand sleepy and often fall over 
dead. Inflammation and hemorrhages are found 
on the heart, lungs, liver and other internal 
organs It is distinguishable from cholera by 
negative bacteriologic findings but positive on 
fowl inoculation. 

Summary of Information and Recommendations 

In the light of our present knowledge the 
bronchitis prevalent during the past few months 
in feeding stations and following poultry shows 
seems to be due to a series of non-specific 
causes. The fact that transmission by artificial 
inoculation is unsuccessful indicates that if a 
specific virus is present it requires ideal condi- 
tions before it can attack exposed fowls. The 
following are considered factors which help in 
making a bird susceptible: 
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Poor state of nutrition when leaving the farm. 

Exposure and delay in the unsanitary quar- 
ters of small local buyers. 

Exposure to cold and filth in poultry cars. 

Rapid forcing of birds not properly developed. 

Improper ventilation and sanitation of feed- 
ing stations. 

The disease can be controlled by taking only 
good healthy birds to the market, getting them 
to the feeding station as quickly and with as 
little exposure as possible and keeping the birds 
in clean batteries previously disinfected and 
placed where the ventilation is good but drafts 
are avoided. 

The feeding period should be shortened to 
5 or 6 days. 

Medicinal treatment of affected birds has not 
met with success. The birds should be taken 
off full feed when the first symptoms are no- 
ticed, placed on a light diet in a warm place 
and given some respiratory stimulant such as 
guaiacol. 

Missouri State Poultry Experiment Station 


BUBONIC PLAGUE COSTLY 

As a marauder the rat is bad enough, as a 
murderer he excells. Bubonic plague, a rat 
disease, has swept the world in three great 
pandemics. The first authentic epidemic orig- 
inated in 542 A. D. in Pelusium, Egypt. It 
spread by trade routes over the then known 
world, until at its height the mortality was 
5,000 persons a day and arose to 10,000 persons 
some days. According to Procopius, a witness 
of the epidemic, “It spared neither island nor 
cave nor mountain top where man dwelt.... 
Many houses were left empty and it came to 
pass that many for want of relatives and ser- 
vants were left unburied for several days. At 
that time it was hard to find any one at. business 
in Byzantium. Most people who met in the 
streets were bearing a corpse. All business had 
ceased, all craftsmen had deserted their crafts.” 
The second epidemic, known in history as the 
black death, originated in Mesopotamia about 
the middle of the eleventh century. Again the 
disease spread by trade routes over the entire 
known world, carrying off 25,000,000 people or 
one-fourth the population of Europe. The third 
epidemic had its origin in China in 1871, com- 
ing to the ports of Europe and America. Due 
to advancement of the sanitary sciences and 
their strict application in war upon rats and 
fleas, the world epidemic never reached beyond 
isolated cases at seaports in Europe and Amer- 
ica—Animal Pathology Exchange, University 
of Illinois. ‘ 
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Items of Interest to the Practitioner 


By A. T. Kinsley 


Lice that infest the long-tailed monkey were 
derived from man, according to Ewing. 





Dairy barns can be maintained in a sanitary 
condition if mangers and gutters are properly 
constructed and ample windows and other ven- 
tilating devices are provided. 





Missouri cattle feeders are feeding about 15 
per cent less cattle now than they fed in the fall 
and winter of 1923-24. 





Sore lips in goats probably due to infection 
with B. necrophorus is quite prevalent in cer- 
tain sections of Arizona. The disease is rather 
fatal unless the affected individuals are prop- 
erly treated 





It has been estimated that the costs direct 
and indirect for crime in the United States is 
ten billion dollars annually, a charge of .ap- 
proximately $85.00 for each man, woman and 
child. 





Aeroplanes as disease carriers should be given 
careful consideration by sanitary authorities. 
Rabies was probably recently introduced into 
England by the importation of a rabid dog in 
an aeroplane. 





Rockwell & Ebertz have demonstrated that 
the preservation of meat and other protein sub- 
stances depends upon dehydration, effect of the 
chlorin ion, removal of oxygen, and sensitiza- 
tion against carbon dioxid and thus interference 
with rapid action of proteolytic enzyms. 





Rickets or leg weakness in chickens is a 
serious malady that can be prevented by feeding 
the yolk of eggs or cod liver oil and providing 
runs where the poultry will have an abundance 
of sunlight. Regardless of ration, rickets is 
prone to occur in chickens that do not have 
ample exposure of sunshine. 





The general medical council of England ap- 
pointed to consider the question of radio broad- 
casting by physicians recommended that any 
registered practitioner who delivers a public 
address on a professional subject for the pur- 
pose of broadcasting to a lay audience. or who 


in connection with any such address, permits 
his name to be publicly announced renders him- 
self liable to a charge of advertising and such 
a charge might properly be the subject of an 
inquiry by the council. A. M. A., Jr., Vol. 84, 
No. 1. 





DeKorte reported an interesting case in which 
a man became infected during the removal! of 
the placenta from a cow that had aborted. The 
patient’s blood serum was subjected to the 
agglutination test using B abortus antigen and 
gave a positive reaction in dilutions as high as 
1:400. The patient was treated with a B. abor- 
tus vaccine and made a complete recovery. 

—So. African Med. Record 





“Tuberculosis must go” is the title of an in- 
teresting booklet published by the International 
Harvester Company, in 1924. It is particularly 
interesting and inspiring to note the support 
given to the problem of tuberculosis eradica- 
tion and control by related industries. 





A larger ration of salt is beneficial for horses 
that perspire profusely. Generally speaking, 
the salt ration for work horses should be in- 
creased about 50 per cent during the summer 
months. 


There is some difference of opinion as to the 
value of and danger from the use of abortion 
vaccine (live organisms) in the immunization of 
cows against this disease. Until further ex- 
perimental data are available we recommend 
that the use of live organ’sms as an immunizing 
agent be confined to non-pregnant, reacting in- 
d'viduals in infected herds only. Other cows in 
the herd, non-reactors and pregnant reactors, 
are to be given abortion bacterin (killed organ- 
isms). The latter, three injections one week 
apart, the former, three injections fifteen cays 
apart. No cow receiving the live organisms is 
to be bred within sixty days from the last in- 
jection.—Good and Dimock. 


J O. Hamilton, Professor of Physics of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, has sug- 
gested that vitamins may be ultra-violet energy 
which has been absorbed by foods from sunlight. 
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CASE REPORTS 





INTUSSUSCEPTION IN COW 
(Case report awarded ist prize) 

A black and white cow was found by her 
owner on the morning of December 31, 1924, 
to be uneasy, striking her abdomen with her 
hind feet alternately and stepping around. There 
was not the usual amount of manure behind her 
in the gutter, and she refused her hay and grain 
that morning. 

A physical examination the same day revealed 
the following: Patient was in the eighth month 
of pregnancy and gave the appearance of being 
very heavy and bloated. The temperature was 
normal, also respiration and pulse. She was 
switching the tail and raising one hind foot or 
the other at intervals of a few minutes. There 
was no appetite for food or drink. The rectum 
was found empty of feces. No intestines could 
be palpated on account of the pregnant uterus. 

A provisional diagnosis of intestinal obstruc- 
tion of some sort was made and expectant treat- 
ment given as follows: Rectal injection of eight 
quarts of warm water, which was returned 
clear Half a pound of magnesium sulphate and 
half an ounce of powdered ginger were given 
in two quarts of warm water as a drench. Fluid 
extract of nux vomica was left to be given in 
teaspoonful doses every three hours, and the 
owner was advised to report the next day. 

As no apparent improvement had taken place, 
the cow was again seen the next day. There 
was no appetite for food or drink. No manure 
had been passed. The cow was now standing 
at ease but would lie down most of the time. 
Pulse, respiration and temperature were normal. 
Rectal examination was made and a moderate 
quantity of light brown feces were removed. 
They had a strong odor similar to that recog- 
nized frequently in cases of serious obstipation 
in cattle during the grass season. 

Prognosis was pronounced more favorable, 
and another half pound of magnesium sulphate 
in two quarts of warm water was administered 
as a drench. An enema of soap and warm 
water was given, and fluid extract of nux 
vomica continued every three hours in tea- 
spoonful doses. 4 ; 

The patient was not heard from again until 
three days later, when I had expected her to 
be practically well. . 

She was again seen and*the following noted: 


No food had been taken for five days, only a 
little water consumed on the fourth and fifth 
days. No bowel movement. Temperature 101° 
F., pulse 60, respiration 24. The animal was 
bloated, and palpation of the right side of the 
abdomen as well as the left proved the contents 
of the paunch and intestines were much lique- 
fied I presume that the owner probably gave 
more salts or oil unadvised. Rectal examina- 
tion revealed dark brown, ill-smelling feces of 
rather sticky consistency. 


Exploratory laparotomy was advised, and the 
operation was carried out as follows: 

The patient received first one ounce of chloral 
hydrate in one quart of warm water as a drench. 
The hair on the right flank was clipped off and 
the field of operation shaved. Half an ounce of 
a 1% solution of procain was injected under the 
skin and into the muscles. A bold vertical in- 
cision, about six inches long, was made through 
the skin and muscles. No pain was evidenced. 
The peritoneum was divided without any ap- 
parent discomfort to the animal, still in the 
standing position. The right hand and arm 
were introduced into the abdominal cavity in 
search of the obstruction. Way forward toward 
the abomasum, just within reach of my fingers, 
was palpated a firm abnormal mass. This was 
secured after some reaching and manipulating. 
It was then pulled up and brought into view 
and with considerable traction was delivered 
through the incision. This firm mass proved to 
be a typical case of intussusception of some 
small intestine. 

The cow had so far showed no signs of dis- 
tress, and it was decided to remove the part. 
The mesenteric vessels supplying the part to be 
removed, were ligated in toto with braided silk, 
which caused the cow to lie down on her right 
side. She was rolled over to her left side by 
assistants and then arose to her feet again. Flat 
forceps with prongs protected with rubber tub- 
ing were applied anterior and posterior to the 
section of intestine to be removed, after squeez- 
ing the intestinal contents anteriorly or out of 
the portion to be resected The part was then 
divided with scissors and bleeding vessels were 
ligated with plain silk. 

End to end anastomosis was then made, using 
a No. 10 gelatine capsule to assist in approxi- 
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mating the sound ends. This capsule made it 
easier to sew the ends of the intestine, and I 
wish to thank the unknown brother veterinarian 
who advised its use on dogs in some journal in 
1924. 

Two rows of Lembert sutures of No. 0 chro- 
micized catgut were made and these were cov- 
ered with one row of continuous sutures. 

The peritoneum and muscles were sutured 
with chromic gut No. 2, and plain silk was used 
for the skin. 

Some difficulty arose in replacing some coils 
of intestines which were forced out by severe 
straining after the patient had again laid down 
on her right side (the operative). Assistants 
rolled her over on her left side, and after re- 
placing the intestines, it was very difficult to 
make the peritoneal sutures on account of great 
straining by the patient. 

While the operation was a success, the owner 
reported that the patient had died the same 
night. 

The writer has on record twenty-six cases of 
this type, of which eighteen recovered. Every 
case seems to present some different features. 
Those present in all cases are as follows: 


1. Pain evidenced by lying down and sud- 
denly getting up, and striking at abdomen with 
hind feet. These symptoms subside after 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours 

2. No feces are passed. 

3. There is no appetite for food, but some 
water may be taken. 

4. Pulse, respiration and temperature are 
normal for a few days from the beginning of the 
attack. 

Variations are found upon rectal examination. 
A very sticky or mucilaginous exudate is diag- 
nostic, while an exudate that does not stick to 
the fingers of the examiner’s hand may be called 
diagnostic for intestinal statis due to some 
necrosis of a local part of the intestine. 

The presence of feces obliterates sometimes 
the true character of the exudate, which was 
the cause for postponing laparotomy in the case 
just described. The quantity of feces in the 
rectum depends probably upon the location of 
the intussusception. If the lesion is found in 
the posterior part of the alimentary tract, there 
will be less feces and more exudate, and more 
feces and less (or diluted) exudate if the lesion 
is found in the anterior part of the small intes- 
tines. 

Palpation by rectum of the intestines some- 
times presents positive evidence, and at other 
times as in cases of advanced pregnancy or a 
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large animal with a lesion way forward, it will 
be negative. 

Pain, total loss of appetite for food, suppres- 
sion of feces, and an exudate that sticks to the 
fingers, are practically diagnostic. 

Palpating the intussuscepted part by rectum 
is, of course, the best evidence, but the first four 
points will then be present also. 

Torsion of the uterus or other disturbances 
are readily differentiated from intussusception 
in that animals will partake at least of some 
food at intervals, and their specific diagnosis 
may be made. 

Exploratory laparotomy may be safely carried 
out at any time and seems to be advisable where 
the first four symptoms are present in a patient. 

Criticism might be advanced as to why the 
animal in this report was not cast in the first 
place, thus preventing the disturbance during 
the operation by lying down We prefer the 
standing position because the patients are able 
to stand it very well as a rule, and there is not 
any protrusion of intestines in this position, 
which is especially apt to occur in pregnant ani- 
mals when they are cast. 

After treatment consists in allowing small 
quantities of oil meal and oatmeal gruels and 
grass in season for a few days. Milk and gruels 
may be given in the winter, one to three quarts 
several times a day. 

J. K. Bosshart 

Camden, N. Y. 


RECOVERY FROM PERICARDITIS 


In the January issue, I noticed a report by 
Dr. W. N. Hobbs on recovery irom pericarditis. 
Two or three years ago I was called to a farm 
to see a colt with a punctured stifle joint, and 
after giving treatment and a guarded prognosis 
on the same, I was asked about a cow which 
had calved three or four weeks before but had 
not been doing well for a week or two. While 
standing beside the cow, one could distinctly 
hear the heart beat, and there was edema from 
the throat to between the front legs. 

Contrary to Dr. Hobbs’ procedure, I advised 
the owner that it was easier to lead the cow to 
the woods than to draw her because I had 
never seen one get better. 

Several months later the owner’s son-in-law 
told me that the cow was still alive and doing 
well. About a year after this, the animal was 
butchered for beef, and a six-inch piece of wire 
was found piercing the heart near the apex and 
was grown fast.- The heart was enlarged and 
was discarded as unft for food. 
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I did not know about the killing of the cow 
until some months after, so did not see it. 
Probably this will help to explain Dr. Hobbs’ 
case 

It might be interesting to note that during 
this cow’s illness and recovery I did not do any 
of the owner’s work, but since her death, I have 
done all of his work. 

Ross H. Arnett, D. V. M. 

Medina, N. Y. 


TORSION OF THE UTERUS 
(Case report awarded 2nd prize) 

The old adage, “Necessity is the mother of 
invention,” forever holds true. It was well illus- 
trated and brought to our minds during the 
World War, when the gas masks and depth 
bombs were hastily contrived to stop the Ger- 
man onslaught. 

Not only in war does this requirement hold 
true, but it is a prerequisite to success in many 
lines, and last but not least, in the veterinary 
field when the practitioner is called to meet 
out of the ordinary and out of the way cases. 
It is the ability of a man in such cases that de- 
termines whether or not he is successful in his 
chosen career. 

The case in point involved a large grade Hol- 
stein cow which I was called to see some time 
ago. On arrival the cow was found in a stand- 
ing position, apparently in but little distress, 
but kicking occasionally at the belly with either 
foot. She would arch her back or twist the 
spine laterally and switch the tail, rubbing the 
base of it over the vulva but showing no sign of 
labor. 

Having seen similar cases, the condition sug- 
gested itself as one of torsion of the uterus. 
Vaginal exploration was made and my supposi- 
tion verified, the torsion being so complete that 
it was impossible to introduce more than two 
fingers through the spiral cervix. 

As a preliminary step, the left flank was 
cleansed and shaved, painted with iodin and an 
eight-inch incision made through the skin, the 
muscles divided parallel with the fibres and an 
incision made in the peritoneum. A pledget of 
cotton was placed over the incision and an 
assistant instructed to hold the palm of his hand 
on the same to keep out infection while we ar- 
ranged to suspend the cow from the barn ceil- 
ing. This was done by placing a rope above 
each hock and connecting with a single tree, to 
which blocks were attached and the patient 
hoisted to a height about level with the armpit, 
her head and shoulders resting on the floor 
Securing the cow in this position, another vag- 
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inal examination was made to determine whether 
or not the uterus had righted itself or to see if 
it could be straightened as had been done occa- 
sionally in prior cases, but it was found that the 
condition had not altered. 

After thoroughly washing my hand and arm, 
I introduced it through the flank incision, en- 
circled the uterus with the arm and tried to 
swing it into place, but several attempts failed. 
This procedure had never failed heretofore, so 
I was beginning to get a bit worried. Making 
a thorough investigation, I found the uterus 
to be very voluminous, so large, in fact, that it 
almost filled the upper part of the abdominal 
cavity and was so tense that it was almost im- 
possible to feel any definite outline of the fetus. 
The thought struck me that possibly an abnor- 
mal amount of fluid might be the source of the 
tension, so a stomach tube was worked through 
the spiral cervix, a little water pumped in and 
the hose jerked off the pump to start a siphon. 
This worked perfectly with the result that an 
immense amount of fluid flowed out. 

When the arm was again introduced into the 
abdominal incision, the uterus almost swung 
back in place without assistance. The cow was 
immediately lowered to assume her natural posi- 
tion, a couple of stitches taken in the skin and 
covered with collodion and the calf delivered 
without further trouble. 

G. A. Jones, D. V. M. 

Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 


DUAL BREED CONCEPTION AND 
UTERINE RUPTURE 


Subject: Eighteen months old. Holstein 
heifer due to calve. In appearance the heifer 
looked more like a barrel on four props than 
anything else. Temperature sub-normal (95°) 
and running down pulse. Complete absence of 
peristaltic action. Os uteri firmly closed. I 
advised destruction, but the animal died within 
a few hours. 

Post-mortem: This showed a rupture in the 
womb about six inches long, and a number of 
blood clots in abdominal cavity. The uterus 
was an enormous size and thin walled, and con- 
tained twin calves, fully developed. One calf 
was a typical Shorthorn, and the other a Hol- 
stein. 

This heifer had been running with two bulls 
of breeds corresponding to the calves. None of 
the fetal fluids had escaped from the uterus, but 
hydrops amnii was more marked than in any 
previous cases experienced.—H. W. Carbury, 
M. R. C. V. S., in The Veterinary Record. 
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FIELD EXPERIENCES WITH THE 
MASTITIS GROUP 


Mastitis catarrhalis infectiosa, agalactia ca- 
tarrhalis, sporadica et contagiosa, as well as 
galactophoritis, all are members of the mastitis 
group so often to be found in our and the for- 
cign veterinary literature. But in view of the 
difficulties of treatment and the slight progress 
and success often encountered despite the most 
faithful and strenuous efforts as well as best 
therapeutic methods, we hope we are forgiven 
for adding again to a long list of publications 
already existing on the same subject. 

In our estimation, in the study of this disease 
much weight has to be placed on history since 
we believe there are predisposing causes which 
often would indicate a different line of treat- 
ment, or with clinical laboratory examination 
would prove in the very beginning of any treat- 
ment its futility. This we believe to be true 
when the cases are sequelae to tuberculosis. 
We also observed, in some herds where seem- 
ingly a heavy infection with Bac. abortus Bang 
exists, the disease to be in existence and found 
that in these cases, if the herd is treated biolog- 
ically for said infection, the udder infections 
cease simultaneously or else are of a much less 
serious aspect. History will also reveal any 
animal which has suffered from an injury (ab- 
scesses, contusions, etc.) and which, not having 
been treated properly, will through the medium 
of direct or indirect contact spread its particu- 
lar type of mastitis throughout the herd. An- 
other predisposing cause of a more obscure 
nature seems to be in certain feeds which if fed 
heavily seem to lower the natural resistance of 
a herd to such an extent that cases of mastitis 
will appear sporadically. Unfortunately we 
have not the advantage and the opportunities 
of a well equipped laboratory so our theories 
in some instances have to remain theories Still 
we have found that in some herds having a 
heavy percentage of animals suffering from any 
form of mastitis, and subjected to a diagnostic 
tuberculin test, these animals would react. 
Again we have found that in herds treated 
biologically for contagious abortion in cattle 
the percentage of mastitis cases were reduced 
materially, hence our theories. 


The udder is a highly specialized organ in a 
pathological condition for microorganisms and 
due to its anatomical structure (well organized 
vascularity, kind of tissues: areolar, lymphatic 
and glandular, pendulous position) to say the 
least a very fine culture medium. The teat 
canals allow reinfection readily and this fact 
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coupled with the impossibility to supervise the 
treatments personally have led us to our method 
of treatment. The less handling of the affected 
parts the better. The treatment may be divided 
into several phases. 

First, the internal treatment and medication. 
We try to reduce the fever, stimulate the meta- 
bolism and body functions. We do not use 
drugs which are said to be passed through the 
udder such as formaldehyd and camphor, as 
we do not believe their effect sufficiently bene- 
ficial. 

Second, biological treatment. Unless cases 
are to be treated specifically (microscopic ex- 
amination) we use the mastitis mixed bacterin 
(bovine) from cultures of streptococcus, hem- 
olytic and non-hemolytic, Bac. pyogenes, sta- 
phylococci and Bac. coli and the streptococcus 
mastitis bacterin (bovine) from streptococcus 
cultures of mastitis cows. This insures the 
widest possible range of microorganisms. 

Third: Local treatment was found to be ex- 
tremely helpful and we believe that it is due to 
lack of care in nursing that most of these cases 
do not respond to treatment more readily. Due 
to the enormously increased weight of the organ 
because of the swelling and the pain and: the 
hardness (infiltration), mechanical resolution of 
the infiltrated matter seems hardly possible. 
This has led us to construct an udder support 
encasing the whole udder and being secured 
on the back of the animal by semi-elastic sup- 
ports We always make sure that the support 
is well packed with cotton or any other absor- 
bent material, also that the straps securing it 
on the animal’s back are well padded. The 
treatment consists of irrigation with hot water 
for every hour during the daytime. In the 
evening the part is massaged gently and a lini- 
ment applied, (fld. ext. phytolacca, camphor 
trit. in a vegetable base). The liniment is 
applied after bathing the organ to insure in- 
gress. We do not advise milking more often 
than the animal is used to. 

Naturally we insist upon the animal being 
kept free from drafts. It is to be blanketed 
when necessary. The feed is to be light and 
drinking water to be kept before the animal 
always. 

Case No. 1 . 

11-14-24. Owner, H. J. W. Guernsey grade, 
age 12 years. Temp. 104° F, pulse fast, irreg- 
ular; respiration somewhat fast. Upon exami- 
nation I found the left hind quarter to be hard, 
congested, edematous and enlarged, very pain- 
ful to touch and in a highly inflammatory con- 
dition. 
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Milk serous in nature, watery, bluish, inter- 
spersed with whitish flakes. 

Diagnosis: mastitis catarrhalis sporadica. 

Prognosis: guarded; if response to treatment 
within three days, favorable. 

Animal was given subcutaneously arecalin 
hydrobromid gr. %, strychnin sulphate gr. %4. 
The udder support was adjusted and packed 
with cotton. Instructions were given to gently 
massage the udder at the last of the hourly 
irrigation, to milk out very carefully and slowly, 
milking this cow last, the milker’s hands to be 
washed carefully before and after, the udder to 
be dried and then the liniment applied. This 
would insure that the liniment penetrated into 
the tissues of the gland. The vegetable base 
prevents mechanical obstruction of the pores of 
the skin which is our reason for using it in 
preference to ointments. With the owner was 
left to be given the following morning, mag- 
nesium sulphate eight ounces, potassium tar- 
trate one and one-half ounces to be given by 
drench. The animal was given subcutaneously 
1 c.c. mastitis mixed bacterin and 1 cc. strep- 
tococcus mastitis bacterin simultaneously. In 
this case we were fortunate to deal with an 
owner who appreciated the necessity of nursing 
and its far reaching importance as to the out- 
come of the treatment. The owner was warned 
against chance of contagion. 

11-17-24. Animal’s general condition normal. 
Pulse, appetitie, respiration, normal. Swelling 
of the left hind quarter decreased. Owner re- 
ported passing of considerable amount of stringy 
material upon milking. Quarter less painful to 
touch. Right hind quarter slightly edematous, 
somewhat painful. Medication as before. 

11-21-24. Animal’s general condition normal. 
Pulse, respiration, appetite, normal. Swelling 
of the parts very much decreased. Support or- 
dered left and irrigations to be kept up Treat- 
ment to be kept up for some time, bacterins 
discontinued. Other treatments for two more 


days. 
11-24-25. Owner reported normal. milk pro- 
duction. , 
Cases No. 2 and 3 
1-1-25. Owner M. Th. Herd was given in- 


tradermal tuberculin test, no reactors. History 
of contagious abortion negative. 

Diagnosis: mastitis catarrhalis infectiosa et 
sporadica. 

Case No. 2. Shorthorn grade, age 6 years. 
Temperature 105° -F. 

Prognosis: guarded, pulse fast, regular, good 
quality; respiration slightly increased; appetite 
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poor. Upon examination we found left hind 
quarter very much enlarged, painful to touch, 
edematous, and very much increased local tem- 
perature. Milk bluish, serous, no flakes, no 
stringy material passed, amount of fluid ma- 
terial very small Treatment exactly as before. 

1-4-25. Pulse, respiration normal. Swelling 
decreased. Treatment same as before. 

1-7-25. Pulse, respiration normal. Swelling 
decreased. Treatment same as before. Treat- 
ment was kept up for three more days and the 
owner reported normal amount of milk given. 
Biologics discontinued. 

Case No. 3. Owner M. Th. Dates corres- 
ponding to previous case. Diagnosis, same 
Prognosis, same. Animal’s general condition 
normal. Pulse, appetite, respiration normal. 
Upon examination found a small hard swelling 
in the upper third of the right hind quarter. 
The owner did not think the case very serious 
and did not consent to give biological treatment. 
Other treatment was like that given other ani- 
mal. The owner worked with this animal ex- 
actly two weeks before he could report milk 
to be normal again. Support was used only 
after our second visit. 


Cases No. 4 and 5 

Owner H. H. R. Shorthorn grades, age 12 
years and 4 years respectively. Temperature, 
pulse, appetite normal. Upon examination the 
right as well as the left hind quarter was found 
to be very much enlarged, painful to touch, 
edematous and very much increased in local 
temperature. Milk yellowish, stringy and flaky, 
quantity decreased. 

Diagnosis: mastitis catarrhalis infectiosa et 
sporadica. 

Prognosis: guarded; if response to treatment 
within three days, favorable. Treatinent, ex- 
actly as in case No. 1. 


1-10-25. Swelling decreased in size and ani- 
mals’ condition improved. All treatments as 
before. 


1-12-25. Swelling decreased again. All treat- 


ments continued, except biologics. 


1-16-25. Owner reported milk production to 
be normal. 
Case No. 5. Temperature normal, respira- 


tion normal, appetite normal. Upon examina- 
tion we found the udder to be painful to touch 
on the left side between the left and the right 
hind quarters and the left fore and the left hind 
quarter. Owner reported that he had lanced 
the animal and we found the opening between 
the left fore and left hind quarter. No matter 
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issued from the wound. Swelling was rather 
hard and as stated before very painful. 

Diagnosis: mastitis catarrhalis infectiosa et 
sporadica 

Prognosis: very guarded. 

Treatment: Owner did not want to irrigate 
and use the pack on this animal; otherwise, we 
gave the other treatments as before. 

1-10-25. Not much change to be seen. 

1-12-25. Not much change except that the 
swelling decreased in size somewhat. Owner 
was then convinced that the irrigation and 
packing might help the case. Packing was ad- 


justed. 
1-16-25. Owner reported change for the 
better. However, treatments had to be kept 


up for quite a few more days before the prog- 
nosis looked more favorable. 


Conclusions 

From the foregoing we believe we have shown 
that our treatment seems to show best results 
if started at once along all lines as outlined. 
We were unfortunate in that some of the own- 
ers did not approve of some phases of the treat- 
ment, not believing them to be essential. In 
all these instances the records showed that the 
recovery was retarded considerably. In these 
cases the common consensus of opinion seems 
to be that the treatment is the more favorable 
the earlier it is started. 

H. J. Magens, V M. C.,, V. S. 
Stewartville, Minn. 


FOREIGN BODY PNEUMONIA IN COW 


One evening last fall I received a call to come 
as quickly as possible to a client’s farm, three 
miles out of town. I inquired what the trouble 
was so I might go prepared for any emergency, 
a little stunt which I find saves an extra drive 
lots of times as well as some humiliation. My 
client said he had a cow acting very queerly 
and it seemed as if the animal could not get her 
breath. 

My car was handy and I soon arrived on the 
scene to find the patient, a large Holstein cow, 
with her tongue protruding and making a ter- 
rific wheezing noise on inspiration, but not so 
pronounced on expiration. Her respiration was 
quite rapid and markedly difficult. History 
showed the cow to be six years old and due to 
freshen within two weeks. She was fat enough 
for good beef. The temperature was 105° F., 
pulse small and rapid, while the bowels seemed 
normal. 


In examining the cow I usually use a stetho- 
scope, but this time I had forgotten to take one 
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along, so gave a careful auscultation per conc'a, 
I detected marked mucous rales over the |«ft 
lung with a crepitation somewhat like pleur‘sy, 
On the right side, I could hear nothing. Over 
the trachea I could detect only the inrushing 
and outgoing air, which fairly whistled. ‘he 
intestinal sounds were normal, the cardiac 
sounds very muffled and indistinct. I declined 
to give a positive diagnosis, told the client I was 
somewhat in doubt, but thought perhaps we 
were dealing with a foreign body pneumonia 
due to the penetration of something from the 
reticulum into the pleural cavity with resuliant 
complications of pleuritis and pericarditis. et, 
the fact that this cow had to all appearances 
been in the best of health and the symptoms 
had come on suddenly, left me considerably in 
doubt. I arranged to call the next morning at 
seven o’clock when I would go over the animal 
again with a stethoscope and try to be more 
definite in my diagnosis. My prognosis was 
unfavorable. I left an elixir of iron, quinin 
and strychnin to be given every four hours 
until I called again. 


As I was preparing to leave for the farm 
next morning, I received a call from the owner, 
informing me that another veterinarian would 
be there at ten o’clock and for me to come out 
at that time. I replied that I wouldn’t be 
present and as he knew the amount of his ac- 
count, just to add my last call and mail me 4 
check for the balance. This he agreed to do 
and I dismissed the case from my mind. 


The other veterinarian made a diagnosis of 
pharyngitis, prescribed and gave a favorable 
prognosis, then drove over to see me and 
square things up a bit. I happened to be out on 
a call, so he told my wife about his diagnosis 
and prognosis as mentioned. When I heard 
this, I solemnly vowed if such was the case, I 
would discontinue practice, but I was stubborn 
as a Missouri mule and had to be shown. 


Four days later I was in the country, and 
this client called and asked me to come to his 
farm as they were going to hold an autopsy on 
the cow. To say I felt an inward satisfaction 
would be putting it mildly. I drove out and 
found my fellow practitioner, who had been in 
attendance and had pronounced the case pharyn- 
gitis, was just ready to start the autopsy. It 
was found to completely confirm my diagnosis. 
The left lung was almost completely consoli- 
dated. The right lung was degenerated, of the 
consistency of beefsteak and no larger than a 
saucer. Both showed marked pleuritic adhesiov's. 
A well marked pericarditis was present with en- 
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largement of the cardia and also well marked 
adhesions to surrounding tissues. We did not 
find a foreign body, but the same may have 
become absorbed by tissue changes. The trachea 
was compressed laterally so that the lumen was 
not over one-half inch wide by one and one-half 
inches high; this was the most confusing of 
anything we found, and I am as yet unable to 
assign any cause. Had the compression been 
in a dorso-ventral direction, one could have 
concluded that manger compression was the 
probable cause, but unless the extreme dyspnea 
was contributive, I am unable to explain the 
condition. 

I might add that I still have this client on my 
ledger and think it sometimes pays to get a 
little hard nosed. 

R. Houser, D. V. M 

Bourbon, Ind. 


PIECE OF BOARD IN COW’S BELLY 


On May 3, 1924, I received a call by tele- 
phone from a farmer about twelve miles away, 
stating he would like to have me come at once 
to see a sick cow. I asked him the nature of 
the sickness, and all he would say was that the 
cow looked like a beef type on one side and a 
dairy type on the other side. So, wondering 
what the trouble might be, I jumped into my 
Lizzie and left at once. 

On arrival at the farm, I found a Holstein 
cow of the ordinary barnyard variety with a 
very hard, thick swelling, starting about the 
middle of the belly on the left side and extend- 
ing back and up, nearly covering the entire 
quarter. The temperature was 106° F., pulse 
rapid, no appetite, constipation, and inability to 
lift the left hind leg which was dragged when 
the animal moved. She seemed reluctant to 
move, as the swelling appeared to have a very 
sensitive place just below the flank. Thinking 
that the swelling was from infection, I made 
an examination and found a wound nearly 
healed, about two inches long, a little back and 
to the left of the navel 

Thinking possibly the owner knew something 
about this and wanting to get a history of the 
case, I made further inquiry, but he said he 
had not noticed the wound, as he had not been 
milking the cow. She was due to freshen in a 
short time and had been out on pasture. Fi- 
nally he loosened up and said that all he knew 
was that about two weeks before he noticed a 
swelling on the cow’s belly about two feet long 
and six inches wide and at that time he called 
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an “old horse doctor” from a small town nearby. 
After looking at the swelling, the “doctor” had 
said it was only the calf’s leg which was lying 
in an abnormal position and as soon as the calf 
took another position, the lump would disap- 
pear. The owner said he took this for gospel 
and thought nothing more about it as the cow 
seemed to feel all right, until he had noticed 
her standing by herself in the pasturé, when 
he investigated, found her in this condition and 
decided to call me. 


I diagnosed the case as pyemia, and not being 
able to find any place on the swelling that I 
thought was ready to open, I applied a blister 
over the sensitive part, gave the cow a pound 
and a half of Epsom salts, a dose of mixed 
bacterins, left some potassium iodid to be given 
in three dram doses, and left after telling the 
owner I would be back again in three or four 
days. 

On May 7th, I went to see the cow again and 
was surprised to find her much better. She 
was eating and seemed to feel good, except the 
swelling was still present.. This I found to be 
very soft at the place where I had put the 
blister, so I made a four or five-inch incision 
at this point and drained out about two quarts 
of pus. After doing this, I could feel something 
hard from the outside. Wondering if the old 
“doctor” might have been right about the calf’s 
leg, I decided to investigate. I did not find a 
calf’s leg but a piece of wood about the same 
size standing in a vertical position. I got hold 
of it and started to pull, but found I could move 
it only a little. By giving it a little twist, I 
could move it a little more each time, and I kept 
doing this until I had removed a piece of pine 
board, two inches wide and twenty inches long, 
with a bent nail in the top end, the nail being 
turned down, which had prevented my pulling 
straight down. 


When I straightened up and looked at the 
farmer, he had an expression of mingled sur- 
prise and delight, and he fairly yelled that he 
knew all about it now, stating that about six 
weeks before, this cow had jumped over the 
lower half of a stable door, pushing it partly 
open, and when he went to close the door he 
found a piece broken off but didn’t think the 
cow had been injured then. We took the piece 
of board over to the door, and sure enough the 
piece fitted, nail and all 

What seems somewhat strange about the case 
is the fact that the piece of barn door had en- 
tered the cow in the wound just back and to the 
left of the navel in a horizontal position, and it 
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was removed just in front of the flank in a 
vertical position. 

- With a little antiseptic treatment, the wound 
healed very nicely, and in a short time the cow 
gave birth to a nice calf with all four legs in- 
tact. 

G. V. Spayth 
Bloomville, Ohio 


AN ENZOOTIC OF MASTITIS IN DAIRY 
COWS 

I should like any information you can give 
in regard to the eradication or control of in- 
fectious mastitis where staphylococcus, both yel- 
low and white, are present. Streptococcus is 
also present in a number of cases. The pres- 
ence of this trouble was first noticed in a large 
herd of dairy cattle. This herd was advertised 
as supplying special baby milk. Stock bacter- 
ins had apparently no effect. Washing of the 
udders and washing the milkers’ hands after 
milking each cow was practiced, but the infec- 
tion had spread to about 38 head in the herd. 
About this time a physician complained to the 
city health officer of the number of sore throats 
among infants, most of whom were using milk 
coming from this dairy. Thirty-eight cows were 
segregated from the herd and their product 
poured in the sewer. This was done after a 
sample of milk had been procured from each 
cow in the herd and the presence of the afore- 
said organisms disclosed in the laboratory. An 
autogenous bacterin was made and used on the 
affected animals with good results, all but eight, 
I think, recovering after the treatment. Two 
more finally recovered, but six, I think, were 
destroyed. There is now an enzootic of this 
trouble in another locality, 170 miles distant 
I am informed it is spread over a wide area 
comprising upward of 1000 cows and that there 
are a number of sore throats among children in 
that area. Any information on the subject of 
mastitis in dairy herds and its relation to public 
health will be appreciated, also some further 
information as to its treatment. The dairymen 
are making a concerted effort to clean up their 
herds and have engaged the services of a noted 
veterinary specialist from New York for that 
purpose.—C. J. 

Reply: Not long ago some flattering reports 
were published of the result of injecting the 
udder with a flavisol solution in cases of mas- 
titis, and just recently the subject has been 
again mentioned with the suggestion that to 
inflate the udder with a mixture of chlorin gas 
and air should be beneficial. As is well known, 
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the inflation of the udder causes the air to pass 
far into the recesses, and if, as has been dem- 
onstrated by experiments, a dilute concentra- 
tion of chlorin in the air destroys streptococcus 
and similar organisms on the surface of the 
mucous membrane and to a considerable depth 
in it, this treatment would seem logical early in 
the attack. 

Much yet remains to be learned about the 
effect of chlorin gas as a therapeutic measure. 
It is hoped that if this suggestion seems reason- 
able to you that you will be able to give it a 
trial and to publish the results. 

See the discussion of this subject by Dr. De- 
vine elsewhere in this issue. 


A CASE FOR DIAGNOSIS IN A COW 

On January 26th, I was called to see a grade 
Jersey cow, aged seven years, that had been 
giving milk about a year and was supposed to 
be pregnant, having been bred about two 
months before. She had been fed on a mixed 
feed which was discontinued, owing to the high 
price, when she was suddenly put on one quart 
cottonseed meal twice daily with grass hay and 
dry pasture. 

After the change of feed, the cow failed to 
eat as heartily as formerly, and the owner no- 
ticed that the animal was getting nervous and 
occasionally would fall. A few rotten sweet 
potatoes were tried, which were eaten by the 
cow, and she would also eat dead grass and a 
little green oats, but would not touch cotton- 
seed meal or green alfalfa. 

As I approached the cow, she began to bat 
both eyes rapidly, the muscles of the face and 
the fore and hind legs twitching. Then she 
started to move with a very stiff gait and fell 
on her knees and finally completely down on 
her side After lying in that position a few 
minutes, the muscular twitching subsided and 
she was able to rise without assistance. By 
slow and easy movements, I was able to get to 
muscular twitchings returned. The tempera- 
her, but as soon as I touched her, the same 
ture was normal and has remained so through- 
out the illness. The heart was rapid but reg- 
ular. The respiration was accelerated during 
the spasmodic attacks, returning to normal as 
soon as the animal became quiet. There was 
slight constipation which was relieved by ad- 
ministration of purgatives . The kidneys were 
normal. 

I had the animal placed in a dark bedded 
stall. The next day she was down and unable 
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to rise and would make no attempt to do so. 
The same twitchings of the muscles were noted, 
also the ears began to twitch. There was a 
rigid kink on the right side of the neck close to 
the head which pulled the head to one side. It 
was also noted that the masseter muscles were 
hard and the jaws partially locked. She would 
neither eat nor drink. 

The next day she was up and not quite so 
nervous, and today, January 30th, she is eating 
aud drinking but is rather particular about what 
she eats, preferring green oats, turnip tops and 
a little hay. The nervousness is still present 
but not so pronounced. The jaws have relaxed 
to normal, and the kink is gone from the neck. 
When walking she “spraddles her legs” to keep 
from falling The pupils of the eyes have re- 
mained about normal at all times. 

I have thought of everything from forage 
poisoning to rabies, including tetanus, but I 
cannot satisfy myself as to just what to call it. 
All of the black and white “cow specialists” 
have made a visit and all shake their heads and 
walk away. So if the new doctor pulls the cow 
through, in spite of the treatment, he will have 
some reputation in this community. I have 
been in this locality just three months. 

H. A. B., Louisiana 


OBSERVATIONS ON ANIMAL CASTRA- 
TION 


Castration of male or female dogs at any age 
seriously affects, impairs or impedes the growth 
of their tonsils ever afterwards, and their nor- 
mal gait is much altered They travel as if 
walking on frozen snow or like a mule walking. 

Castration has a marked and positive effect 
in limiting the growth of teeth in swine, also 
the wattles of poultry. If performed early, it 
will prevent the growth of horns in almost all 
sheep and goats. It limits the pitch of voice in 
poultry and all other animals. It also limits 
the growth of horns in cattle, especially the 
long-horned type of Texas and Mexico. It 
controls sexual odors in male animals such as 
goats, swine, cats and dogs. The operation 
limits the growth of chin whiskers in male goats. 

Prof. White, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School, devised and practiced cas- 
tration as a remedy for enlarged prostatic 
glands in mankind. 

Cornell University professors have recently 
been making and recording scientific observa- 
tions on the subject. 

James Waugh, V. S., D. V. M. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PREVENTIVE INOCULATION AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS 


It should be unnecessary to impress the im- 
portance of tuberculosis to the stock industry. 
Stock owners are well aware of its prevalence 
in their herds, and many are only deterred from 
a serious attempt to eradicate it by the great 
expense and labor involved in continuously car- 
rying out tuberculin testing and disposing of 
the reactors. 


After many years of work on the subject, Dr. 
Calmette, Director of the Pasteur Institute, 
Paris, and M. Guerin, of the Pasteur Institute, 
Lille, have elaborated a method of preventive 
inoculation which, in the view of the writer, 
gives distinct promise of useful results. The 
method has been tested on a fairly large ex- 
perimental scale with apparent success. It has, 
in fact, passed beyond the experimental stage, 
and fully merits a trial under the varying con- 
ditions which obtain in the field of practice. It 
involves no particular separation of calves from 
their mothers, or of reactors from non-reactors, 
nor does it require that the calves be fed on 
pasteurized milk. It will be obvious, however, 
that the greater the effort by general measures 
of hygiene to protect the vaccinated animals 
against gross infection by keeping the byres 
clean, by the use of disinfectants, by separating 
the vaccinated as far as practicable from the 
older animals of the herd, by eliminating all 
those useless and very dangerous cows which 
have become emaciated or developed disease of 
the udder, and by rearing the vaccinated animals 
in the open, as far as possible, the better are the 
results likely to be. 

The material used for inoculation is a living 
culture of the bacillus of bovine tuberculosis, 
which, by a special method of artificial cultiva- 
tion carried on over a period of years has lost 
its virulence and become harmless. although it 
does not seem to have lost its powt. of con- 
ferring a material degree of resistance ‘against 
natural infection. What has to be determined 
before extending the method generally is 
whether, under the conditions of practice, the 
degree of resistance conferred by this harmless 
inoculation will be sufficient for the needs of a 
non-tuberculous animal which in the course of 
its life is exposed to the ordinary risks of infec- 
tion met with. 

The idea of the method is to vaccinate within 
the first fortnight of their life, all calves born 
or brought into the herd; to repeat the vaccina- 
tion every twelve months, and to continue the 
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operations over a period of about five years, by 
which time most of the older and tuberculous 
cows will, in the ordinary course of business, 
have been worked out of the herd, when it is 
expected the latter will consist of adults which 
have been kept free from natural infection by 
vaccination.—Sir Stewart Stockman if The Vet- 
erinary Record. 


ATONY OF THE UTERUS ,A DEFI- 
CIENCY DISEASE 

This: does not include the cases of partially 
retained afterbirth which respond to parched 
corn, mistletoe, gunpowder or an attached 
horseshoe, but those where the nervous energy 
of the subject collapses immediately after the 
calf is expelled and the inert uterus drops like 
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was highest. The greatest number (47 and 46) 
happened in March and April, when the balance 
was depleted after five months on hard feed 
The phenomena usually following retention 
of afterbirth are, first, putrefaction; secoid, 
toxin generation; third, secondary infection. 
The treatment consists of introducing, so ‘ar 
up as possible between the membranes and the 
womb wall, an agent which will (a) prevent 
putrefaction and provide a rapid growth o 
friendly bacteria, and (b) convert the mass int¢ 
a “mash” with an alcoholic content that will 
stimulate the torpid muscles into renewed ac- 
tivity. An examination in forty-eight hours wil 
show the membranes removed or in shape tor 
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a punctured balloon with the end far beyond 
the reach of the longest arm. The membranes 
are firmly attached, and there is no contractile 
power to release them from the cotyledons— 
atony or inertia due to a deficiency of tone in 
the involuntary nervous system. 

In 266 consecutive cases where there was no 
clinical evidence of contagious abortion, it was 
found, starting with the first nutritious grass in 
May there were 20 cases, in June 16, July 14, 
August 10, September 8, October 8, November 
12, December 18, January 28, February 39, 
March 47, April 46. This made sixty per cent 
during the last four hard feed months, compared 
with forty per cent during the other eight on a 
part green ration. 

The least number of cases (8) occurred in 
September and October after five months on 
grass, when the mineral and vitamin balance 


To obtain more power from “central” and 
hold the appetite, there is nothing better than 
nux and gentian in full doses. 

To complete the treatment, the owner should 
be sold a ten months’ supply of mineral supple- 
ment. This is not difficult when this comnion 
trouble is properly described as a deficiency 
disease. The formula I use is secret as far as 
farm agents and mail order houses ‘are con- 
cerned but free to practitioners. 

David Smith 

Shepherdsville, Ky. 


The latest kink is taking away the thyroid 
glands from milk goats to produce an altered 
milk that is claimed will cause drowsiness in 
people that drink it, and it is being tried out as 
a remedy for insomnia in mankind.—Janies 
Waugh. 
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MALIGNANT CATARRHAL FEVER 


The subject was a two-year-old native steer. 

The history was as follows: Some steers 
were being prepared for the feed lot early last 
fall. The farm hand missed one of the steers 
one night as he watered the cattle. The next 
morning one was still missing when the animals 
were fed and watered. A search revealed the 
subject of this report lying down in the pasture. 
The steer was aroused and driven to the feed 
lo:, but refused feed and water. 

Che owner being gone, the farm hand called 
a veterinarian, whose diagnosis was hemor- 
rhagic septicemia, and he gave the animal a dose 
of hemorrhagic septicemia serum. The owner 
rei\urned next morning. From the appearance 
of the steer, he did not think there was hemor- 
rhagic septicemia in his herd and he called me 
to see the steer. 

On arrival at the farm, I found the veterinar- 
jan mentioned applying the tuberculin test for 
another man who had brought his cattle there 
for confining Being advised where the steer 
was, I went to see it and found the following: 


The steer was in the back part of a shed, 
away from the direct light, in a standing posi- 
tion, with back arched, head hanging down, nose 
outstretched, hair rough and dry, temperature 
102.4° F., respiration accelerated and labored, 
heart action slow and soft, peristalsis had nearly 
ceased. There were a few fecal droppings which 
were drier than normal and covered with con- 
siderable mucus. The steer moved about with 
great difficulty, staggering as he walked. There 
was marked nervousness and twitching of the 
shoulder muscles. The muzzle was dry and red. 
There was a noticeable nasal discharge of gray 
mucoid material. The eyelids were swollen with 
a large amount of tears flowing. When the 
steer opened his eyes, the cornea showed a 
smoky cloudiness, the entire surface being 
opaque. The mucosa of the buccal cavity was 
reddened and inflamed, and scattered over its 
surface were a few vesicles and several very 
small ulcers. A discolored saliva was being 
drooled from the mouth. 


I consulted the other veterinarian to learn 
what symptoms he had found. He stated the 
temperature was about 103° F., but he had not 
examined the heart, lungs, mouth and the action 
of the abdominal organs. He did nut change 
his diagnosis, but I did not agree with him. In 
passing the farm the next day, I learned the 
steer was dead 

My diagnosis, which was withheld, was ma- 
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lignant catarrhal fever, and my prognosis was 
very unfavorable. 
James F. Adee 
Stanberry, Mo. 


GASTRIC ENGORGEMENT WITH 
TYMPANY 
(Case report awarded 3rd prize) 

It has been my experience in equine practice 
that the largest percentage of cases encoun- 
tered are due to some disturbance or derange- 
ment of the alimentary tract. We have the 
many forms of intestinal colic, impaction, flat- 
ulence, volvulus, inflammatory conditions, etc., 
as well as those disorders of gastric origin which 
require a careful and thorough examination be- 
fore one can arrive at a correct diagnosis The 
latter is very essential before therapeutic meas- 
ures may be attempted intelligently. 

A short time ago I was called to attend a 
six-year-old mare with “colic.” Despite the fact 
that the owner persisted in calling it “kidney 
trouble,” I was inclined toward a different diag- 
nosis. My first observation of the animal on 
arrival showed the following symptoms: 

The mare seemed to be in intense agony. 
She would walk around the barnyard, throw 
herself violently to the ground, roll over on her 
side and frequently assume a sitting posture, 
resting on her haunches like a dog. She was 
never quiet in one position for any length of 
time. Occasionally she would retch violently, 
extend the nose and elevate the upper lip. Pulse 
and respiration were both accelerated, and there 
was an anxious expression in the eyes. The 
animal was in a profuse sweat, the perspiration 
dripping from the under side of the body. Aus- 
cultation over the left flank revealed the pres- 
ence of some gas in the intestines, but there was 
no evidence of bloat. 

The following history was obtained from the 
owner: This animal had been in the harness 
every day ‘two weeks previously, with the ex- 
ception of the day before I was called. Not 
needing her that day, the owner had turned her 
loose in a pasture with some calves. These 
calves had access to a feeding rack full of corn 
fodder, and the owner stated that he had ob- 
served the mare two times that day standing 
at the rack eating with the calves. He drove 
her to the barn that evening and watered and 
fed her the usual allowance of grain. She was 
apparently all right in the evening, but on going 
to the barn next morning he found her pawing 
and showning signs of illness. After having 
exhausted his supply of “liniment,” “pain relief,” 
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etc., without doing the mare any good, he.called 
me on the case about noon, the animal showing 
the symptoms as related above. 


I made a diagnosis of gastric engorgement 
with tympany and began the following treat- 
ment immediately. About five gallons of luke- 
warm water was procured from the house, and 
after backing the animal into a corner of the 
yard, I proceeded to pass the stomach tube, 
which was accomplished without much diffi- 
culty. I might mention here that I always pass 
the tube per os. I find this method more satis- 
factory than the nasal route as the annoyance 
of hemorrhage attending the latter is eliminated, 
and in my experience the opposition from the 
animal is not so stubborn when the oral method 
is used. The jaws are first strapped shut by 
passing a strap around the superior and in- 
ferior maxillae and buckled tight. The tube is 
well greased and passed through the interdental 
space and on into the pharynx, and at the first 
act of deglutition, the tube is pushed down the 
esophagus. 

As soon as the tube reached the stomach, 
ingesta began pouring from it. This consisted 
mostly of a sour-smelling fluid of a yellowish 
color, with occasional shreds and pieces of corn 
fodder. After about three gallons of this ma- 
terial had exuded from the tube, the flow ceased. 
The mare seemed entirely rid of her pain, and 
no opposition was being offered to the tube 
whatever. A funnel was then placed in the end 
of the tube which was elevated above the ani- 
mal, and about two and a half gallons of the 
warm water allowed to gravitate into the stom- 
ach. The tube was then lowered and this water 
syphoned out. With it came more pieces of 
corn fodder and some corn. The same process 
was repeated and a drench of the following 
made up and administered through the tube. 

Aromatic spirits ammonia 3 2 
Fluid extract nux vomica 3 2 
Aqua q. s. 02 

The tube was then withdrawn and an aloetic 
bolus given The animal was now resting 
quietly. The pulse and respiration were nearly 
normal, but the patient seemed rather weak 
from the ordeal she had just experienced. After 
waiting an hour, the following was given as a 
drench: 

Aromatic spirits ammonia 3 1 
Fluid extract nux vomica 3 1 
Fluid extract gentian 31 
Aqua q. s. 02 


A preparation containing nux vomica and 
gentian was left with the owner, one dose to 
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be given every three hours until three doses 
had been given. Before leaving, I told him to 
call me that evening and inform me of the ani- 
mal’s condition. He called and said that the 
mare was acting all right and had eaten some 
hay. I advised him to keep her on a very light 
diet for a few days, and she went ahead and 
made an uneventful recovery. 

In a case of this kind, the stomach tube af- 
fords immediate relief, and I believe was the 
only means of saving this animal’s life. Before 
medicaments would have had time to exert any 
beneficial therapeutic effect, I fully believe the 
stomach would have ruptured and caused the 
death of the animal. 

Not only in flatuleat conditions of the stom- 
ach am I a firm believer in the stomach tube, 
but in the majority of gastric disorders, stom- 
ach lavage is the remedy par excellence. 

W. B. Chapman, D. V.M. 

Powersville, Mo. 


RATTLESNAKE BITE IN HORSE 


I noticed in a recent issue of Veterinary Med- 
icine a report by Dr. B. T. Hopkins on rattle- 
snake bite in a cow. I had a somewhat similar 
experience with a horse bitten by a rattlesnake. 

I was called to see a horse whose head and 
one front leg were swollen. I found that the 
horse had been bitten by a snake about five 
inches below the right eye and two inches be- 
low the knee. Both eyes were swollen shut. 
The tongue and about one-third of the neck 
from the head were swollen also. The front 
leg was swollen nearly to the body. 

For treatment, I first cut to the bone where 
the fangs of the snake had penetrated. Then I 
burned out with caustic and applied tincture of 
iodin, also gave hypodermically streptococcus 
and staphylococcus bacterin, 24,100 million 
killed bacteria. I next administered one dram 
each of fluid extracts of aconite and nux vomica 
and two ounces of spirits of nitre every four 
hours. 

Twelve hours later, I found the patient with 
the swelling no worse. I gave another hypo- 
dermic injection, one-half as much as the first 
one. Four days from the first call, I again 
called to see the horse and found him plough- 
ing all O. K. 

Later the snake was found in a brush heap 
near where the horse had been grazing. It was 
a rattlesnake measuring three feet and ten 
inches in length and had seven rattles. 


—M.S. C. 
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LOCKING OF THE PATELLA 


As I have never seen this condition described 
either in textbooks or in the class room, I am 
reporting it in the hope that it will be helpful 
to some fellow practitioner. 

Several years ago in a “horse swap,” I be- 
came the owner of a yearling filly, dun with 
black mane and tail. She was apparently nor- 
mal and grew rapidly. When about two and 
one-half years of age, one morning she same 
out of the stable with the left hind leg perfectly 
rigid except flexed back at the fetlock and drag- 
ging. She was hopping on the other three legs 
I thought she had a luxation of the patella, but 
upon examination, found that the patella was 
not off the track but had apparently slipped too 
far back. The horse was unable to flex the leg 
at the stifle joint, and it was almost impossible 
to move the animal either forward or backward, 
but I finally succeeded in backing her one step, 
and all at once the leg flexed, and she walked 
away as though nothing had happened. 

Nothing further of an unusual nature was no- 
ticed for possibly six months, and then one day 
the horse took the same kind of a “catch” in 
the other hind leg, and then the condition be- 
came more frequent, occurring first in one leg 
and then the other, but the animal was broken 
to work and went along and did her share of it. 
When she was four years old, she was bred ,to 
my saddle stallion and produced a nice filly, 
marked just like the mother. She was again 
bred and’ the next spring produced another filly 
just like the first one. I congratulated myself 
and said, “Here is where I raise myself a 
matched driving team.” 

But I was doomed to disappointment, for the 
colts soon developed these catches in the stifle 
joint, especially the youngest one. By this time 
the mare had gotten so bad that when she was 
brought out of the stable in the morning, it was 
quite a job to get her legs unlocked so she could 
go to work. However, in the summer time when 
she was out at pasture through the night, she 
never had any trouble, whatever. I finally de- 
cided that I had something I did not want, so 
the mare was sold and the colts were traded off, 
with a complete understanding of their condi- 
tion, and I lost trace of them. In this case, at 
least, this condition seemed to be congenital. 

I have sincé met with three cases in practice 
and have tried several lines of treatment but 
without beneficial results. The condition will 
not manifest itself under excitement, especially 
the kind produced by the left-handed man with 
the drop lash whip in the auction ring. And 
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right here, Brother Veterinarian, let me give 
you a tip if you have occasion to examine horses 
for soundness. Watch for this with both eyes 
and both feet. This is a very aggravating con- 
dition, especially to the honest horseman, but it 
is not so much of a detriment to the unscrupu- 
lous horse dealer or trader, as it is compara- 
tively easy for him to “stick” some unsuspecting 
customer I believe this is a condition rather 
than a disease. All the cases I have met with 
have been in the female subject, but whether 
this has any significance or not, I am not pre- 
pared to say. 
Rembrandt Morgan 
Winfield, W. Va. 


URINARY CALCULUS 


This case was of unusual interest to me as I 
happened to encounter it unexpectedly, not an- 
ticipating a surgical case. A farmer called me 
to see a sick horse. When I arrived, I was 
told the horse had not urinated for three days. 
The patient was an aged gelding, weighing 
about 1300 pounds. 

The animal was constantly trying to urinate 
and I proceeded to pass a catheter, which went 
just past the arch of the ischium when it met 
with an obstruction. On palpation I found a 
solid mass nearly as large as a lemon. I diag- 
nosed the case as urinary calculus and decided 
to operate at once as the horse was very much 
distressed and his bladder was greatly distended. 

The subject was such an old horse that I did 
not like to throw him, and as_he was very tract- 
able, I decided to operate on him in the stand- 
ing position, the only restraint being breeding 
hopples and a twitch, also using local anesthesia. 

The catheter was again passed as far as the 
obstruction, and after the skin was well dis- 
infected, the incision was made about two inches 
long from the anus downward in the median 
line through the skin, the superficial and deep 
fascia, the accelerator urinae muscle and the 
urethra, exposing the catheter, which was then 
withdrawn. 

My left hand was inserted into the rectum to 
prevent the calculus from being pushed back 
into the bladder, and with a long forceps in my 
right hand, I tried to get hold of the calculus, 
but it seemed a difficult job. However, the ob- 
struction was not very hard and I succeeded in 
crushing it and drawing it out. Immediately 
the animal commenced to void urine, many gal- 
lons, the amount seemed beyond belief. 

I sutured the wound and left the patient in 
good spirits. I returned on the second day and 
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found the animal doing very well, but when 
urinating much urine was voided from the 
wound between the stitches, although they were 
very close together, so I removed the stitches 
and left an open wound. 

The after care consisted of keeping the pa- 
tient in the standing position to prevent injury 
to the wound and daily cleansing of the sur- 
rounding skin that the urine kept wet. In a 
month’s time the wound was entirely healed and 
the horse appeared normal in every way 


C. B. Strain 
Dunkerton, Iowa 


OBSTRUCTION OF THE ESOPHAGUS 


In horses foreign bodies are usually found in 
the thoracic portion of the esophagus, which is 
explained by the presence of the curve made by 
that organ at the entrance of the chest. 

I was called by a nongraduate practitioner at 
4 p. m. one day to a neighboring town to see 
a young 1300-pound horse that was choked on 
about eighteen inches of the butt-end of a new 
buggy whip. The owner, a one-armed farmer, 
had found the horse that morning choked on 
oats. He had no one to help him, but having 
his nerve with him, he backed the horse into a 
narrow stall and attempted to relieve the con- 
dition with a new buggy whip, with the result 
that the horse broke off and swallowed part of 
it. The nongraduate practitioner was called 
and after an examination located the tip of the 
broken end barely at the entrance of the chest. 

In connection with the history of the case, I 
was told over the telephone that if I could do 
the horse any good, to come at once. It was 
quite a drive, and I had plenty of time to study 
what to do. Having a distinct recollection of an 
esophageal sound once being introduced with 
insufficient dexterity resulting in part of it being 
swallowed by the patient and remaining in the 
gullet, I made up my mind exactly what to do 
and proceeded to execute that decision with dis- 
patch as soon as I arrived. 

I found the horse tied up well to the side of 
the barn as I had directed. Apparently there 
were no symptoms of anything wrong. The 
animal seemed to be feeling good, neighing at 
the other horses and stepping around lively. 
There was no one to help me but the one-armed 
man. Deep in the jugular groove just at the 
entrance of the chest, the broken end of the 
whip could be fairly made out. The sun was 


going down very rapidly and my time was lim- 
ited, with no help available. 
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I cast the horse ( I say I, for how could only 
a one-armed man help me?) on his right side 
on a straw pile, using locking hopples, and then 
had the owner sit on the head and neck while 
I used an unsheathed cecum trocar while seated 
on the horse’s shoulder I pushed the trocar 
directly down onto and into the slightly recog- 
nized end of the whip handle until I felt it well 
stuck, and then knowing the trocar was in the 
esophagus with the obstruction, I attempted to 
push them up the esophagus together, which 
worked very nicely about two-thirds of the 
length of the trocar, when, of course, I had to 
take another hold. If I were to have this cise 
over again and had help and another trocar, I 
would have the assistant keep that hold with the 
first trocar, while I used another. But I could 
not do that, so I had the farmer grab with his 
only hand by taking up a handful of everything 
over the obstruction while I withdrew the tro- 
car and took another piercing stab with it into 
the whip handle at the same puncture of the 
skin as before, directly down and firmly and, 
of course, lower on the butt. 


This procedure was repeated several times 
until the butt could be felt in the esophagus. 
Then I had the farmer press his thumb below 
the butt-end until I withdrew the trocar. Re- 
placing his thumb with my own, I shoved the 
obstruction up as far as it would go, when the 
horse began to struggle, as the fractured end 
of the whip must have gouged the pharynx. I 
then had the farmer replace my thumb with his 
own in the jugular furrow, pressing firmly. 
He declared he could not feel the end of the 
obstruction and wanted to let the horse up, for 
he was sure that the animal would die, that the 
whip handle had gone down, and there was no 
use to try longer. I had to tell him in no un- 
certain terms that he was worse than the horse 
to manage, and so on. 


I introduced a Varnell speculum, later a lock- 
ing one, and I could just feel the splintered end 
of the stick but could not move it. Darkness 
was settling fast, and the owner was not even 
half-hearted, but that only made me more de- 
termined to save the horse. I worked fast and 
tried my very best to draw the stick with my 
fingers, but the little room and the slipperiness 
prevented that. So I tried a long pair of im- 
paction forceps,a loop of wire,a loop of twine, 
any one of which it seems should have worked, 
but they were no sooner tried than I abandoned 
them as impractical. Ligating the esophagus 
below the obstruction did not occur to me then. 


The one-armed owner and helper declared he 
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hold just a little bit longer for one more trial. 
I then rubbed some sand between the fingers 
of my left hand and made one more supreme 
effort with the left hand, palm downward, and 
grasping the end of the stick between the lateral 
faces of my first and second fingers, for the 
space would not allow one to take hold any 
other way, I slowly and very carefully withdrew 
the offending whip handle. It is very striking 
what little strength one has in the lateral closing 
ot the fingers 

It was then quite dark, and we unhoppled. our 
patient and tied him up well and went to supper. 
Later we gave him a bucket of water and tied 
him where he could not get a thing to eat, but 
placed plenty of water before him until early 
in the morning. He then seemed to be all 
right and in good spirits and was turned on 
soft grass, which he surely enjoyed. 

If I had been called earlier in the day and 
had had good help, I am sure I would not have 
thrown the horse, for I rather expected the jar 
and struggle to start the stick downward. Then 
again we may reason that if the animal had not 
been cast, the result might have been different. 
As it was, recovery was complete. The punc- 
tures received treatment. Sometimes circum- 
stances drive one to rough and ready action. 

S. R. Howard, V. S. 

Hillsboro, Ohio 


HEMATOMA IN HORSE 

I was called to see a black gelding last De- 
cember. He had a very large swollen left hind 
leg, the swelling being especially around the 
stifle, but the animal did not appear very lame 
although he was very stiff and careful of the 
leg. The owner claimed the horse fell on the 
road the previous day. 

I gave a pill of aloes and ginger, made an- 
other visit a few days later and found the 
swelling had subsided considerably, except for 
a big dropsical swelling around the stifle There 
Was no one to take much care of the horse, so 
I did not want to make an extensive wound. 
Therefore, I punctured the swelling with a pin 
cautery and about a quart of blood escaped. 
Also for some time lymph escaped which looked 
very much like synovial fluid, but I kept the 
parts anointed with weak mercury ointment, 
and the horse made a good recovery, being idle 
for about three weeks. 

However, not so long ago, this same horse 
broke loose at night, crossed the highway and 


could hold on no longer, but I begged him to 
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fell in a grass field, about a half mile from the 
stable and was unable to rise. I diagnosed the 
injury as broken neck or back. The animal died 
about six hours later. We think an automobile 
struck him as he was crossing the highway. 


Veterinary Student 


A DIAGNOSIS FOR DR. BISBEE’S CASE 

On page 80, of the February issue of Veter- 
inary Medicine, Dr. W. A. Bisbee, Cleveland, 
Ohio, submits a case for diagnosis. I have had 
to the one he describes 
where a corncob, broken to the exact length 


several cases similar 
to fit tightly, became lodged across the back 
part of the upper jaw, so tightly it would stay 
a week or more. If the obstruction is not dis- 
covered and removed, the patient is able to 
swallow water but will spit out hay, and a little 
feed is always lodged in front of the cob, stick 
or briar in the roof of the mouth. In examin- 
ing the mouth, one may not notice the obstruc- 
tion. 

Another veterinarian once sent a case to me, 
stating he could not locate an offending molar. 
I saw feed in the back part of the animal's 
upper jaw, and using a sounding hook, hooked 
it back of a cob and pulled so hard the cob 
was broken. A case came to me from the coun- 
try, which had previously been diagnsoed as 
paralysis of the tongue. I ran my hand in the 
horse’s mouth around the tongue and found a 
large cob, ten inches long, wedged under and 
at the side of the tongue in the lower jaw. 

I have in mind still another case where a 
horse had not eaten a bite for a week. Three 
other veterinarians had been in attendance be- 
When I saw the animal, I took hold 
of its tongue, cleaned some feed from the roof 
of the mouth, got my fingers back of a large 
cob and pulled it out. The obstruction had 
been in so long that the flesh where the ends 
of the cob were lodged had sloughed and had 
Then there was a mare showing 


fore me. 


a bad odor. 
the same symptoms of not wanting to eat. I 
explored the roof of the mouth and all around, 
and on top of the tongue I finally found a 
needle buried lengthwise, which was removed 
and the animal made a rapid recovery, which 
happens in all these cases after the obstruction 
is removed. In Dr. Bisbee’s case no doubt the 
obstruction later fell out and the horse recov- 


ered. 


H. M. B. 
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MARE CARRYING DEAD FETUS TWO 
WEEKS 

On May 1, 1924, a farmer informed me that 
he wished a prescription for a mare that was 
“passing water” too often. The animal had 
been doing this two weeks and was due to 
have had a colt a week before. I replied that 
I thought she was either carrying a dead colt 
or that there was an irritation of the bladder 
from some cause, suggesting it might be best 
for me to call and examine the mare. 

When I arrived the mare was grazing in the 
pasture, but the owner brought her in. Just as 
she entered the barn, she squirted some water. 
On examination I found the pulse 60 per min- 
ute and the temperature 102.5° F The mare 
was feeling well, however, did not strain, and 
started to eat hay. Vaginal examination re- 
vealed a dead colt wedged in the pelvic girdle. 
The front feet as well as the head and neck 
were turned back, and the colt was practically 
floating in an ill-smelling fluid. I had some 
difficulty in pushing the fetus back so that I 
could straighten the legs and attach cords to 
the feet. Moreover, the hoofs sloughed off the 
feet and the skin came loose from the legs 
when I was handling them. I was unable to 
reach the head and could not straighten it. 

I suppose the correct thing to have done 
would have been to perform embryotomy, but 
I have never failed yet to deliver a normal colt 
by forced extraction where the head and neck 
were turned back, and in my opinion there is 
less danger to the mare from this procedure. 
I attached a block and tackle to ropes on the 
feet, and after some pulling we delivered a very 
emphysematous colt. 

I examined the uterus and found that there 
was no rupture nor injury to its walls, but the 
mucous membrane of the vagina was slough- 
ing badly. The placenta was expelled with the 
colt. I washed the uterus with a weak potas- 
sium permanganate solution until the water 
came back clear, and drained it thoroughly. I 
repeated the same irrigations on May 2nd, 3rd, 
5th and 8th, until the uterus had contracted 
to normal size. I do not know whether these 
subsequent irrigations were of any benefit or 
not, but neither do I think that they did any 
harm, for the mare’s temperature gradually fell 
to normal, she never strained, and she made a 
complete recovery. 

I could not tell from the state of decomposi- 
tion how long the colt had been dead, but evi- 
dently it had been dead at least two weeks, since 
the time the mare commenced to “pass water” 
abnormally. The mare was running in the pas- 
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ture and her labor pains passed unnoticed; the 
colt because of its abnormal position got wedged 
in the pelvic girdle, and the mare quit straining 
before she “wore herself out.” It has been my 
experience, as well as that of others, that a 
mare in labor pains for more than twenty-four 
hours will die, even if she is delivered of her 
colt in the proper manner. I should like to 
hear from others who have had similar ex- 
periences. 
O. W. Johnson, D. V. M. 

Davenport, Wash. 


TREATMENT OF TETANUS 

First and foremost, completely dissect the 
entire seat of the wound. This, in my opinion, 
is the most important procedure, and I want to 
impress this—dissect it all out. Curetting is 
just taking a chance in many wounds. It will 
do the work in some cases, in others it will not, 
and one seldom knows when it will and when it 
will not. In many cases it is just shooting in 
the dark and may mean the loss of a patient 
through neglect or fault of the surgeon, which 
is uncomfortable to reflect on afterwards. By 
dissecting the wound, we greatly reduce the 
loss in tetanus and save a large number of the 
kind of cases we formerly lost. 

Any surgeon who will dissect the wound 
after he has lost a case of tentanus and examine 
the dissected part, will be convinced of the im- 
portance of dissecting all of the devitalized part 
when he is first called to the patient 

I have been practicing veterinary surgery for 
over thirty years and up to 1910 had never had 
the good fortune to have a horse or mule re- 
cover from tetanus following castration. In 
1910, I operated on a mule having tetanus fol- 
lowing castration, taking out both cords with 
the tunic covering them, and the animal recov- 
ered. Since that time, I have operated on 
twenty mules and horses with tetanus following 
castration, and with one exception (a crypt- 
orchid) they all recovered I found it impossi- 
ble to dissect completely the affected parts in 
the cryptorchid, and it died. 

This opefation changed my success from 100 
per cent loss to 100 per cent recovery (barring 
the cryptorchid) in horses and mules with 
tetanus following castration. 

I had never had a recovery in a pig with 
tetanus following castration until I began to 
operate. Since that time, I have had eleven 
recoveries out of fifteen operated upon. Of the 
four that died, two died on the table or during 
the operation, one died in four hours, and one 
lived all night, was in a mud-hole the next 
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morning and died soon after being taken out of 
the mud—he was too weak to stand and had 
been allowed to lie on his side. 

Dissecting the wound is just as important in 
the treatment of tetanus when it comes from 
wounds other than castration. In some cases 
it is impossible, but where it can be done, it is 
by far the most important step in treating this 
disease successfully. 

I was called several years ago to see a mare 
that had tetanus. In rolling she had run a nail 
into the side of her neck some weeks before. 
Little attention was given to the wound until 
the animal developed tetanus. I probed and 
curetted and packed it with carbolic acid, but 
in two days the mare was so bad that I ordered 
her destroyed. Postmortem examination showed 
a small accumulation of pus about half an inch 
deeper than I had been with the curette and 
packing. Had I dissected the wound, there 
would have been a chance for recovery; as it 
was, there was none. 

Another horse died from tetanus following a 
nail puncture in the foot that appeared to be 
entirely healed After the death of the animal, 
I cut the foot off and opened it up. There was 
a black or discolored line showing where the 
nail had been, and at the end of this line was a 
ball of pus as large as a pea. 

No doubt every veterinarian has at times 
been surprised at the rapidity with which some 
cases of tetanus have recovered, while other 
cases made a very slow recovery. This is easy 
to account for. In one case the wound or in- 
fected area was eradicated and in the other some 
infection was left. 

A pig will die from tetanus following castra- 
tion in three days from the time the first symp- 
toms are noticed. It is not one in fifty that 
will live over three days without an operation. 
All pigs I have operated on recovered early, 
and they were entirely well in ten days so far 
as tetanus was concerned. I have little or no 
doubt about the recovery of any pig, horse or 
mule that ‘develops tetanus from castration if 
he is observed closely and I am called when 
the first symptoms are seen and my directions 
are followed after operating. I think I am 
justified in making this statement by the results 
obtained during the past fifteen years. 

In giving tetanus antitoxin, I think no time 
should be lost. I give 10,000 to 12,009 units in 
the first ten hours in two doses and then give 
no more. I am fully convinced that all given 
after the first two doses is thrown away. To 
the last five pigs I operated on, I gave no anti- 
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toxin or other treatment, internally, and they all 
recovered. 

Another important feature in the treatment 
of horses and mules with tetanus is the diet 
Regarding this, I have nothing special to sug- 
gest so long as the patient can eat; but in cases 
of animals that can only suck liquid diet, one 
should be sure that liquid is given them and not 
gruel. At this stage in the treatment of a pa- 
tient with tetanus, I think it very important that 
the diet be milk or milk and eggs. Before 
adopting this line of diet, I lost several patients 
from pneumonia, which I have every reason to 
believe would have recovered if particles of 
gruel had not gotten into the lungs. 


On July 16, 1920, I was called to see a brown 
horse mule at the city street cleaning stables. 
I found the animal had tetanus moderately well 
developed. The mule had worked the day be- 
fore apparently all right. There was no history 
of a wound. Examination revealed suppuration 
in the left hind foot, and further examination 
showed a nail wound. I thoroughly dissected 
the wound under local anesthesia and gave 
15,000 units of tetanus antitoxin in two doses 
eight hours apart. I had the mule brought to 
the hospital and put in a swing. 

On the 17th the mule was worse; on the 18th 
trismus was complete; 19th to 24th, could not 
drink; 25th, gave quart of milk with syringe by 
mouth; 26th, drank two quarts of milk and two 
gallons of water during day; 27th, 28th and 29th, 
drank milk and water; 30th and 31st, drank milk 
and water and ate hay when put to the mouth; 
August Ist, ate hay from trough; 3rd, ate hay 
and oats from trough; 5th, taken out of swing, 
lay down and got up with help on tail, and three 
hours later lay down and got up without help; 
6th, walked home. 

I report this case because it was a very acute 
one. Trismus was complete on the second day 
after first symptoms were noticed, and the ani- 
mal could not take any fluid for six days. 
Eleven days from the day the patient was able 
to drink, he was discharged as needing no 
further treatment, and his recovery was rapid 
and uneventful. It required only twenty-one 
days under treatment for a case of this type, 
and no treatment after the first day except diet 
and swing. 

In the old days, twenty years ago, I have 
had a horse with tetanus hang in a swing three 
months and then it took two months more be- 
fore he would: be well enough to drive. Others 
were ten weeks in a swing and two months out 
before recovery. This was before we used anti- 
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toxin as a curative agent. Since using antitoxin 
curatively, I have never had a horse in a swing 
over five weeks or over two months in recover- 
ing. Since dissecting the wound and using anti- 
toxin, the swing period is not over three weeks 
and recovery occurs in six weeks. Quite a 
difference—six weeks in place of five or six 
months. 

In this article I am speaking of extreme cases. 
We all know there are many cases of tetanus 
that get well in spite of the most ridiculous 
treatment. Fifty years ago we know there was 
quite a percentage of recoveries when those 
who had the best success put the animal in a 
swing in a quiet place, left plenty of water, 
locked the stable and lost the key. In those 
days nothing was known of the cause of tetanus. 
They called it traumatic and idiopathic—the 
traumatic came from the wound, and the cause 
of the idiopathic was unknown. 

In those days they did not know the cause 
and could not know how to treat it. Today we 
know the cause and have long known that the 
wound is where the bacilli develop their toxin, 
the place that furnishes the supplies. And yet 
we have treated that place in a very indifferent 
way. If it looked good on the surface, we have 
passed it up without going in and eradicating 
the entire wound and some besides. Get it all 
out! Stop the invasion of toxins, and then there 
will be left to overcome only that which has al- 
ready invaded the system. 

Wm. M. Bell, M D., D. V. S. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


ESOPHAGEAL FISTULA IN HORSE 

On July, 2, 1924, a farmer brought a horse 
into my hospital, stating it had a wound on the 
lower part of the neck, through which feed and 
water would escape. The horse had been given 
to him, and he wanted to know if I could do 
anything for the animal or if I thought best to 
kill it. About a week previously the former 
owner had noticed a lump on the lower part of 
the neck of the horse and had called another 
veterinarian. He made an incision into the 
lump but evidently cut into something he did 
not expect for the lump consisted of a bolus of 
feed. On discovering this, he told the owner to 
kill the horse. However, the owner offered the 
horse to his neighbor as a gift and told him to 
do what he pleased with it. 

After the horse was brought in, we offered it 
some water, but most of the water escaped 
through the fistula. However, not much solid 
feed escaped. I had tried suturing the delicate, 
thin walls of the esophagus before in a cow pa- 






tient, but the stitches pulled out in a few days, 
and the cow was turned out on pasture to dic. 
Yet, to the owner’s astonishment, some monti:s 
later the cow was found fat and sleek and tl.. 
fistula healed. 

I decided not to operate on the horse in this 
case but to leave it again to nature. I kept the 
animal in the hospital a few days, feeding and 
watering with the stomach tube On July 5th, 
no solid feed escaped through the fistula and 
only occasionally a few drops of water. As the 
owner did not wish to go to the expense of 
keeping the horse in the hospital any longer, 
the patient was taken home, and I advised feed- 
ing only green grass. 

A month later I sew the horse. The wound 
was completely healed, and the owner stated he 
would not take less than $150 for the animal. 

O. W. Johnson, D. V. M. 

Davenport, Wash. 


TREATMENT OF QUARTERCRACKS 


The following is a description of a new treat- 
ment for quartercrack which has been devised 
by me after years of observation and experience. 
Good results were obtained by the old method, 
but considerable time was often required to ob- 
tain a sound growth of horn from the coronary 
band. Another difficulty with the old operation 
was due to the fact that before being presented 
to us for treatment the hoof has often been so 
badly mutilated by previous attempts to pro- 
duce a cure that it is almost impossible to apply 
a clamp, plate or nail, as recommended, to hold 
the edges of the crack together. 

My method does not call for the immobiliza- 
tion of the edges of the crack by mechanical 
means as this line of treatment has proved of 
no value. Since better results have been ob- 
tained without plates or clamps it indicates that 
of the two motions of the quarters—lateral and 
antero-posterior expansion and contraction—the 
former is many times more powerful and is 
chiefly responsible for the injury to the wall at 
the coronary band. 

Plates or clamps when properly applied would 
naturally tend to limit or entirely prevent the 
opening of the crack, caused by the antero- 
posterior movement of the quarters. Yet while 
being effective in preventing the opening, they 
would have little or no power to resist the pow- 
erful lateral expansion of the quarters because 
they are applied to resist force coming from an 
opposite direction. Thus by leaving the wall 
behind the crack free to expand and contract, 
which it now does more than in a normal foot 
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due to this portion being separated from the 
sidewall, a lacerating movement is produced by 
working against the inactive part of the side 
wall anterior to the crack. 

fo overcome this I make a V-shaped cut at 
the upper end of the crack. I then make a deep 
groove beginning at the lower part of the V 
and running backward to the heel parallel to the 
plintar border of the wall. All the wall in the 
V and over the coronary band, should be scraped 
as thin as possible. The groove should pene- 
trate deep into the soft white horn, though not 
enough to expose the sensitive laminae. In this 
way, with the groove taking the part of hinges, 
the wall below the groove acts as a swinging 
door, every time there is expansion and con- 
traction of the quarter. 

When the coronary band is torn, I have ap- 
plied moist antiseptic pads for a few days, which 
aside from its antiseptic properties helps to 
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keep the horn pliable. Two weeks later it is 
well to scrape the new horn from the coronary 
band until it is perfectly smooth. 

Trimming of the hoof and shoeing is the 
same as when plates are used except that I re- 
move all the pressure from the shoe between the 
crack and the heel so that nothing can interfere 
with the free movement of the quarter 

The reasons as I see them for producing good 
results so quickly, are that the coronary band 
and the wall above the groove are left in a state 
of rest, such as is produced when a splint is ap- 
plied to a fractured limb. 

After summing up the results of all the cases 
treated, I can say: 

1. That sound horn commences to grow from 
the time the operation is completed. 

2. Lameness disappears in most cases im- 
mediately; if previous lameness is very severe, 
within a day or two. 

3. That the horse can continue with its reg- 
wlar work, as it is not necessary to keep it in 
the barn until a new growth of horn is started. 

4. That the results have been uniform in 
every case.—S. Burrows, Veterinary Extension 
Quarterly, Univ. of Pa. 
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MIXED INFECTION IN HOGS 


On August 28th, I immunized 250 pigs in one 
herd. Since that time the following is a history 
of this herd: On October 28th, six of these 
pigs were sick. On post-mortem examination 
some pneumonia with several hemorrhages on 
kidney, bladder and lungs were found. Of the 
sick ones two made a recovery without treat- 
ment. Two were still living two. weeks later, 
but finally died. On November 9th, another pig 
was autopsied and hemorrhages found in kid- 
ney, bladder and lungs, also some necrotic en- 
teritis. From that time until Dec. 3rd, I heard 
nothing of this herd. On Dec. 3rd, another pig 
weighing about 150 pounds died. On_ post- 
mortem, hemorrhages were found in the lungs, 
kidney and bladder. From Nov. 9th to Decem- 
ber 3rd, there were three or four additional pigs 
that sickened and died. During the last year 
and a half, we have had to deal more or less 
with the so-called mixed infection on this place, 
but have never had much of a loss. These 
twelve or fifteen that have died in the last two 
months have been the greatest loss 

I am wondering if you can offer any sug- 
gestions as to a diagnosis. Do you consider 
that we are dealing with a case of hog cholera? 

Would it be possible for twelve or fifteen of 
these pigs to die with hog cholera and have the 
rest of the herd apparently healthy when there 
had been no additional treatment? If we are 
dealing with hog cholera, would it not in all 
probability have infected the entire herd before 
this time?—A. E. H., Nebraska. 


Reply by A. T. Kinsley: You do not state 
the age, weight, size, etc., of the 250 pigs that 
were immunized on Aug. 28th. This is rather 
an important point in attempting to ascertain 
the difficulty in this herd. 

It is my judgment that there will be more 
or less trouble occurring in pigs that have been 
simultaneously immunized before weaning. The 
condition you have described, however, does not 
positively indicate cholera. I would say that if 
the pigs were weaned at the time of immuniz- 
ing and you are positive none of them were 
missed in the process of vaccination, the losses 
were not due to hog cholera. From your de- 
scription of one or two of the post mortems, it 
is evident that some necrotic enteritis was pres- 
ent and there may have also been other condi- 
tons present that would account for the kidney 
hemorrhage and other lesions. 

If you will supply the information asked for 
in the foregoing, I shall be glad to further con- 
sider your problem. 
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MORE ABOUT HOG LOT SANITATION* 

The author, Dr. L. Van Es, in this bulletin 
deals in a very practical way with the subject, 
discussing what sanitation is and what it is not, 
what may be expected from it and how it may 
be achieved under farm conditions. 

The following are typical paragraphs from 
this discussion: 

“The things done in the hope that they con- 
stitute sanitation are frequently bizarre enough. 
Sometimes disinfectants are promiscuously scat- 
tered about the premises and this is called san- 
itation, when in reality nothing more is accom- 
plished than the creation of a smell. In other 
cases, stable yards and pens are divested of their 
rubbish and this completes the process of san- 
itation, as if disease would disappear at a mere 
gesture. 

“Statistically recorded or not, there is no 
doubt that on many farms in our swine breed- 
ing states it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to raise a profitable proportion of the pig crop 
to maturity. From birth on to the age of three 
or four months, the morbidity rates are con- 
spicuously high on such farms. This may con- 
stitute a marked feature during a series of years. 

“We have no hesitancy to recognize as a san- 
itary axiom, that no species or higher verte- 
brate can exist in a more or less enduring con- 
tact with its own body wastes without the im- 
minent risk of sooner or later being involved 
in outbreaks of disease. 

“It need not be emphasized that the condi- 
tions described furnish the principal factor to 
the pollution of food and drinking water and 
that combined they must be regarded as being 
widely responsible for the appalling death rate 
among the pigs on certain farms. Nor is it 
necessary to point out the great need of ef- 
fective measures to cope with this rather wide- 
spread problem. 

“The use of ‘necro’ cures, worm expellers and 
so-called and alleged mixed infection bacterins 
is mere piffle, by which nothing of material 
assistance can be accomplished. 

“In all hog lots and pastures, there should 
be provision for adequate drainage. Storm 
water should have the means for a prompt run 
off, while no pools should be permitted to form 
or to exist. Hog wallows are not only super- 
fluous, but positively detrimental for their ca- 
pacity as infection centers. 

“Feeding from the ground should be avoided 
for the same obvious reasons. From a sanitary 
viewpoint it is probable that the self-feeder is 


eens eee 226, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
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the most suitable means of offering concen- 
trated feed to swine.” 


SOURCE OF HOG CHOLERA OUT- 
BREAKS IN MARYLAND 

Of the 59 primary outbreaks, 45 were appar- 
ently caused by the feeding of infected pork in 
garbage, table scraps, etc. One was due to the 
introduction of new stock, while one was ap- 
parently caused by carcasses which had been 
washed up by tide water in a field where hogs 
were pastured. In 12 cases it was impossible 
to get information on which to base the source 
of infection. Of the secondary outbreaks, 10 
were apparently due to permitting hogs to run 
at large to line fences, or the movement of ani- 
mals from infected to well herds. In 6 cases 
no history could be obtained on which to base 
the source of infection. “A careless man and 
his hogs are soon parted.”—I. K. Atherton, In- 
spector in charge of hog cholera work, College 
Park, Md. 


A great deal of experimental work has been 
done in testing the efficacy of certain drugs 
recommended for anthelmintic treatment of 
foxes. Oil of chenopodium and carbon tetra- 
chlorid are powerful vermicides and can use- 
fully be employed in the treatment of adult 
foxes; but, unfortunately, pups are more sus- 
ceptible to the poisonous properties of these 
drugs, which, if administered in sufficient dosage 
to destroy the worms, is dangerously near the 
toxic dose and may cause many fatalities. Re- 
port of Veterinary Director General, Dept. of 
Agriculture, Canada. 


PULMONARY STRONGYLOSIS IN 
SWINE 

I shall be pleased to have some definite in- 
formation relative to a condition that occurs in 
hogs in this community. The condition is most 
common in feeder hogs and especially those 
that are hogging down corn. The hogs are in 
the cornfield in the day time and are housed in 
comfortable hog houses or sheds at night. When 
the hogs come out of their sleeping quarters 
they hump their backs, cough excessively until 
they expel a mass of something, after which 
they will eat and drink. Although these hogs 
are well cared for and amply fed, they are 
unthrifty and do not develop properly. This 
condition has persisted for about a month. Any 
advice concerning the proper method of pro- 
cedure will be appreciated—O T. O., Iowa. 

Reply by A. T. Kinsley: From your descrip- 
tion it is apparent that so-called “hog flu” can 
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be eliminated, as it is an acute affection, char- 
acterized by excessive coughing, high tempera- 
ture, rapid course and relatively low fatality. 
It is probable that the condition you are dealing 
with is pulmonary strongylosis, which is man- 
ifested by paroxysms of coughing, during which 
time plugs of mucus containing a greater or 
lesser number of parasites will be expelled. 
This condition is rather difficult to treat suc- 
cessfully. The most successful method con- 
sists of inhalation medication and a_ simple 
method of administering this treatment would 
be to bed down a relatively tight hog house with 
straw, then pour into boiling hot water such 
agents as creolin, liquor cresolis, or turpentine, 
sprinkle on the bedding and drive the hogs in 
and let them inhale it for a few moments. Such 
agents only facilitate the elimination of the 
parasites but usually two or three such treat- 
ments give considerable relief. 

Do not leave the animals in the hog house 
inhaling the fumes too long. The exact length 
of time will depend upon the concentration of 
the fumes, probably not over ten minutes and 
not less than three minutes will be required. If 
further information is desired it will be cheer- 
fully given upon request. 


TREATMENT OF PARASITICAL AFFEC- 
TIONS OF PASTURAGE ANIMALS 
BY SALTS OF COPPER 


By Grafin von Linden, Annales de Méd. Vét. 
No. 7. July, 1924, pp. 324-327 


Noticing the ravages which pulmonary and 
intestinal strongylids caused among _ various 
herbivores on a large estate, the author set out 
to discover the most effective means of controll- 
ing their disastrous effects Fumigations and 
bronchial injections of different mixtures did 
not give encouraging results among domesti- 
cated animals, and the employment of these 
methods is impracticable where wild animals are 
concerned. 

The investigation comprised two classes of 
parasite, viz.: those which develop independ- 
ently, and those which require an intermediate 
host for their development. As regards the 
former, especially the species of worms which 
affect the respiratory organs, the author found 
that they occur in abundance on blades of herbs 
which are covered with dew. At the outset of 
his investigation the author studied the effects 
of numerous disinfectant agents upon worms 
of diverse species in all stages of development. 
To his surprise, the strongylids occurring in 
pulmonary nodules and under the mucous mem- 
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brane of the intestines displayed amazing powers 
of resistance. On testing the effects of watery 
sols. of copper salts, even sols. of feeble con- 
centration, the converse effect was observed. 


He chose a young lamb in a miserable state 
owing to parasitical bronchial infection. The 
moter of the subject had died a little while 
previously of severe parasitical infection of the 
respiratory organs. The lamb received a daily 
dose of copper in milk. The quantity of the 
salt (per diem) represented 0.1 gramme of me- 
tallic copper. After a few days the beneficial 
effects of the treatment became evident. At the 
end of a fortnight the cough had ceased, and the’ 
nasal and conjunctival discharges had disap- 
peared. By degrees the general appearance of 
the subject improved, and its weight increased 
with almost incredible rapidity. .In due course 
the lamb was slaughtered; and, though the 
lungs contained several nodules of altered as- 
pect, neither parasites nor pus were found in 
them. 

The salt of copper (which, although un- 
named, I presume to be the sulphate) can be 
administered in drinking water, in bran mashes, 
or with boiled oats, to every kind of ruminant. 
Daily doses of 18 grammes are prescribed for 
bulls, cows, oxen and heifers; 5 grammes to. 
calves, sheep and goats; and 1 to 2 grammes to 
lambs and kids The administration of the 
salt is continued for 4 to 6 weeks, when great 
improvement in the condition of all subjects will 
have been noticed. The author recommends 
placing little “stones” or balls of the powder 
at frequent intervals in the pasture fields. He 
records recovery in adult sheep which licked 
these balls while at pasture. It is necessary to 
put the “licking-stones” in places sheltered from 
the rain. Animals which exhibit emaciation and 
other morbid symptoms may be more effectually 
treated in their stalls. 


When uncontrollable diarrhea exists, indicat- 
ing severe gastro-intestinal infection, the author 
recommends a form of treatment which he des- 
ignates “a special preparation, having a copper 
base, devised by Marquart.” Three spoonfuls 
of this remedy in soup are given daily to oxen, 
bulls, and heifers; one to two spoonfuls to 
calves, sheep and goats; and one to two spoon- 
fuls in coffee to lambs. 

The action of the copper salt is also bene- 
ficial to pasture lands. Other agents, such as 
liquid manure of horses, the phosphates of 
Thomas, calcium nitrate and saltpetre are rec- 
ommended for “dressing” pastures—The Vet- 
erinary Record. 
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DOG WITH HIDDEN TAIL 


(Case report awarded 4th prize) 

The subject was a two-year-old Boston Ter- 
rier, which the breeder, owner and the dog’s 
many friends declared was a tailless one. 
However, where the tail should have been or in 
that vicinity, the dog suffered for months from 
periodic inflammatory disturbances, until one 
day I was called to lance an abscess directly 
over the lumbo-sacral articulation. 

This was not one of the hot inflamed types 
of abscess, nor any other type I had ever seen 
before. For some unknown reason, there was 
a markedly small amount of discharge, even 
though the abscess had ruptured and presented 
a circular hole the size of an ordinary pencil. 
Instead of this so-called abscess presenting red- 
ness, swelling, etc., it was of the cold type and 
had a blackish appearance. 

At the end of the sacrum there appeared in- 
stead of coccygeal vertebrae and tail formation 
numerous folds of skin, one piled on the other 
in a crowded fashion. Across the hips the ani- 
mal appeared normal. However, on examina- 
- tion, the external folds of skin were found con- 
tinued in numerous convolutions under what 
might be termed a canopy of skin from hip to 
hip, forming a near-perfect rump. These folds 
of skin extended forward as far as could be felt 


with the small finger, which had to be forced. 


into this natural opening, and at the termina- 
tion of these folds is where the abscess had 
developed. Not being able to come to any 
definite conclusion, I had the dog brought to 
my office, where an operation was decided upon. 
The subject was carefully prepared for a 
detailed exploration of what was wrong and if 
necessary an operation to overcome the condi- 
tion. Starting my incision from the point of the 
abscess, I laid open this outermost skin cover- 
ing to the extreme posterior part of it. This 
then presented me with two flaps of skin, 
V-shaped, with the apex anteriorly: Under this 
I could plainly see about twelve folds of skin, 
packed only as nature could have done it. Being 
skin the hair follicles had been most prolific, 
and instead of the hair being of the short type 
of the Boston, this hair was about one and one- 
half inches in length and could be easily re- 
moved with tissue forceps and dry sponge. 
After cleansing the parts, to dissect away each 
fold of skin was the next move This accom- 
plished, I next encountered the spinous pro- 
cesses of the sacrum. The processes presented 
nodular formations both on the end and between 
the same, which I now determined to be the 


coccygeal vertebrae. Congenitally instead of 
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terminating in a regular tail, these had made a 
sharp turn directly forward over the top of the 
sacrum, and I estimated ten coccygeal vertebrae 
removed from the crest of the sacrum and be- 
tween the processes, with the tip or the last two 
or three vertebrae of the tail turning slightly 
to the right and loose from any attachment. 
Instead of this dog being without a tail, it 
possessed an extra long one for the breed. 
With its peculiar formation, the epiderm was 
carried with it and developed hair which could 
not be shed but had grown long for a period of 
two years, there being no chance for it to be 
thrown off. 

I curretted and shaped the remaining tissues 
for a better appearance and finally sutured the 
wound in the form of a large capital “Y.” Over 
two hours were spent on the case, but a re- 
markable recovery resulted in less time by half 
than I had stated to my client, and the dog is 
doing very nicely. Today the animal shows a 
slight depression in the middle of the back from 
about the angle of the ilium. He is now actually 
a tailless dog, which he was not before the 
operation. My client being appreciative of the 
nature of the work expresses much satisfaction 
at the successful performance of the operation. 

I have found this a difficult case to describe 
due to the fact that there were presented here 
anatomical changes warranting terms I have 
never encountered even in cross-word puzzles. 

O. E. Gladfelter, V. M. D. 

York, Pa 


TREATMENT FOR MANGE IN DOGS 


The following preparation, known as the U. 
P. Mange Mixture, has been used more success- 
fully in the treatment of mange in dogs at our 
veterinary hospital than any other: 


R 
Creolini 1 part 
Balsam Peru 3 parts 
Alcoholis 16 parts 


M. Sig. Apply to affected parts once daily 
for seven days. Then bathe the animal, using 
green soap, and repeat as often as necessary. 

If the animal is badly infected, rub in well 
over one-half the animal one day and the other 
half the next day, and bathe every seven days 
as directed ahove. With this treatment it is 
always well to give some saline remedy inter- 
nally, such as bicarbonate of soda or sodiuin 
sulphate in ten-grain doses three times daily. 

The diet is of much importance. Starchv 
foods should be fed in limited quantities. Lean 
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meat well cooked with some stale bread added 
is suitable. A liberal supply of milk is also ad- 
vised.—F. E. Lentz, Veterinary Extension Quar- 
terly, Univ. of Pa, Jan. 3, 1925. 


TREATMENT FOR CANINE DISTEMPER 


I should like to have an outline of a general 
treatment for canine distemper. I have used 
the serum and vaccine method but with indif- 
ferent results. In fact, where the disease is es- 
tablished, I find this treatment aggravates the 
condition, but as a prophylactic, I am well 
pleased with it. Of course, I realize that nurs- 
ing and diet contribute much to the treatment, 
but I should be glad to have some suggestions 
regarding the cases we are ordinarily called 
upon to treat, which are presented to us, as a 
rule, after nostrums have first been tried. In 
this climate, which is very changeable, we have 
a lot of distemper, and it is heartbreaking when 
one’s efforts are followed with so little result. 
Most of the cases are of the catarrhal or ner- 
vous type or both, and I must confess I do not 
think I am using the proper method to combat 
the symptoms as they arise. 

A. C. P., New Hampshire 


Reply by J. G. Horning: In our routine treat- 
ment for distemper, we use 10 cc. anti-canine- 
distemper serum (polyvalent), derived from the 
blood of cows that have been hyperimmunized 
with B. bronchisepticus, streptococci, staphy- 
lococci, coli and paracoli A and B. This is in- 
jected subcutaneously in the same dosage every 
day for four days, although in obstinate cases 
it can be used longer. We also give a tonic cap- 
sule that we have made up for us, consisting 
of creosote, cod liver oil and a tonic tablet. In 
cases showing intestinal trouble, we use Ab- 
bott’s intestinal antiseptic tablets, giving two 
three times a day until the bowels are normal 
in discharge. For the nervous trouble, one can 
give barbital (Abbott’s), 5 grain tablets—for 
small dogs, one; for large dogs, two. In this 
way the nervous symptoms can be controlled. 
Give as needed. We are not in favor of the 
prophylactic treatment. However, with the 
treatment outlined, our results are out of the 
ordinary. 

In cases that do not eat, we use the stomach 
tube and give liquid peptinoids twice a day, small 
dogs, two ounces, and large dogs, up to six 
ounces. Of course, it is needless to say that the 
dogs should be kept in a room of even temper- 
ature, well bedded and their bodies kept clean. 
In cases where there is any congestion of the 
lungs, we give hot baths, from 80° up to 115° 
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according to the blood pressure of the animal, 
as in this way we can check what the dog can 
stand and react to. See that the dogs are thor- 
oughly dried. Alcorub, a rubbing alcohol, a 
small amount poured in the hands and briskly 
rubbed on the body, stimulates the peripheral 
circulation and steadies the heart action from 
the effect of the bath. If the nostrils are caked, 
wash with warm water and spray with cam- 
phorated oil 

I would suggest that you read over my article 
on blood pressure work in the January, 1924, 
issue of Veterinary Medicine and the article on 
lavage and gavage in the March, 1924, issue. 


FOWL CHOLERA DESTRUCTIVE TO 
CHICKENS AND GEESE 


Fowl cholera (Cholera gallinarum, Pasteurel- 
losis avium or hemorrhagic septicemia of fowls) 
is a specific contagious disease of chickens, 
geese, ducks, and turkeys caused by a micro- 
scopic rod-shaped organism known as Pasteur- 
ella avium. The acute form of the disease is 
characterized by its sudden onset and rapidly 
fatal course Fowls suffering from cholera may 
appear healthy and in a few hours be dead. 
Chickens that appear healthy at night may be 
dead from fowl cholera the following morning. 
The virulence of fowl cholera as judged by the 
period of illness and the death rate is variable. 
On the initial appearance of the disease in a 
flock it is often rapidly fatal, while later in the 
course of the outbreak visible signs of illness 
may be observed in the affected chickens for 
several days before death. Following death 
from the acute form of the disease, characteris- 
tic lesions of cholera may not be present but in 
fowls that have been sick for a few days, hem- 
orrhages or red spots may be seen on the heart 
and the intestines at the time of autopsy. 

Each species of farm fowls is susceptible to a 
type of the Pasteurella avium, but in an out- 
break the disease is not always communicated 
from one species to another. Chickens on prem- 
ises may be practically annihilated in an out- 
break of fowl cholera while geese on the same 
farm may remain healthy, or the geese may die 
and the chickens be unaffected. However, in 
some outbreaks chickens, geese, ducks and tur- 
keys are simultaneously affected. 

Predisposing causes, such as overcrowded 
houses, sudden climatic changes, cold rains, im- 
properly ventilated houses or change of rations, 
together with overfeeding and unsanitary sur- 
roundings, may play an important part in the 
development and course of the disease. The 
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effects of seasonal and other known influences 
in the development of fowl cholera are sug- 
gested by the simultaneous appearance of the 
disease on several farms in a community. Stated 
in another way, fowl cholera may prevail in a 
locality or district during certain seasons, then 
subside and remain quiescent for an indefinite 
time—Animal Pathology Exch., Univ. of IIli- 
nois. 


COCCIDIOSIS IN POULTRY 


“In connection with the growth and develop- 
ment of the poultry industry throughout the 
middle western states, there has been a notice- 
able increase in the prevalence of contagious 
diseases of poultry. 

At this season coccidiosis in young chicks 
may cause heavy losses. 

Avian coccidiosis is caused by a round or 
oval-shaped, single-celled animal parasite (pro- 
tozoan) called Eimeria avium or coccidium 
avium. This parasite reproduces asexually in 
the epithelial cells lining the intestinal tube of 
the host. The blind pouches or ceca are most 
frequently attacked in young chicks while in 
pullets the lining of the small intestine is gen- 
erally affected. 

The Eimeria avium in the form of oocysts 
passes out in the feces. Under favorable sur- 

-roundings the parasite becomes infective and 
re-enters the host with contaminated food or 
water. 

Prevention: The successful prevention of 
coccidiosis in young chicks is dependent largely 
upon maintaining yards, houses, and brooders 
in a sanitary condition and avoiding purchasing 
affected fowls. Hygienic measures vigorously 
applied in sick flocks have proved to be of value 
in checking the spread of the disease. The feed- 
ing floors, houses, and brooders should be 
cleaned with hot lye water (one pound of lye 
to forty gallons of water) and sprayed with a 
three per cent compound solution of cresol 
(U. S. P.) or some other reliable disinfectant. 
Permanent lots and runways should be aban- 
doned and temporary lots plowed and cropped 
each year. The ground about the houses which 
is inaccessible for plowing should be spaded. 

Since apparently healthy mature hens may 
discharge Eimeria avium in the feces, young 
susceptible chicks should be protected from this 
source of exposure by isolation in quarters not 
used for mature stock. A thorough cleaning 
and disinfection of the brooders, houses, and 
incubators at regular intervals is the safest way 
to reduce the danger of the disease and prevent 
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its gaining a foot hold before the nature of the 
ailment is recognized. 

All chicks showing symptoms of illness should 
be segregated and all young dead chicks should 
be burned. Feeding and watering utensils 
should be thoroughly cleaned each day. Sani- 
tary feeding utensils which limit or prevent 
contamination of feed and water are recom- 
mended. In case the flock is thoroughly ex- 
posed before the character of the disease is 
recognized, the healthy chicks should be moved 
to fresh quarters, while the infected chicks 
should be quarantined in the pens known to be 
infected. It is important that mature chickens 
be segregated from young infected stock, and 
removed from infected quarters, to avoid the 
carrier feature of the disease which might per- 
petuate the infection on the premises. In ex- 
posed flocks it is also desirable to make a daily 
inspection and with limited equipment it often 
becomes advisable and practical to provide free 
range for the healthy stock. Coccidiosis often 
occurs in flocks where the quarters are small 
and inadequate or where faulty drainage or im- 
proper regard for sanitary measures have been 
employed. Old chicken yards improperly 
drained, or houses with dirt floors that cannot 
be properly disinfected, favor the spread of the 
disease. 

In the control of coccidiosis in young chicks 
attention should be given to feeding. Sudden 
changes in the kind of grain and mash fed 
should be avoided, while the amount of grain 
fed night and morning should be reduced and 
the mash omitted if the disease threatens. Dur- 
ing this time a greater part of the ration should 
consist of sour milk or buttermilk, which may 
be kept before the chicks at all times. 

Medicines are of little value in the treatment 
of coccidiosis, but in connection with general 
preventive measures, the use of saline laxatives 
are helpful. Epsom salts in purgative doses in 
the feed is recommended for exposed fowls. 
One pound of Epsom salts for each 300 to 400 
chicks (4 to 6 weeks old) may be mixed in a 
bran mash sufficient for one feeding. The 
treatment’ may be repeated every third day 
until the desired results are obtained. Pullets 
may require larger doses, which may be given 
in the feed or the Epsom salts may be dissolved 
in the drinking water for the treatment of the 
flock in the proportion of 1 pound to 125 pullets. 
Adult fowls treated individually should be given 
one-halt teaspoonful Epsom salts dissolved in 
water. Chicks or older stock exposed to dis- 
ease may be given purgative doses of Epsom 
salts in the feed or water at intervals of three 
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or four days. During this time the drinking 
water of the flock should be restricted to the 
water containing the Epsom salts. In connec- 
tion with medicinal treatment, it should be un- 
derstood that little benefit may be expected 
unless sanitary measures are vigorously em- 
ployed.—Animal Pathology Exchange, Univ. of 
Illinois. 


POULTRY INCREASING IN FLORIDA 

There are various reasons why chickens here 
are fast forging to the front. 

1. The uncertainty of the cotton crop as well 
as vegetable crop, it being necessary to produce 
the latter in the winter months, and the profit 
to be made after deducting freight charges. 

2 Heavy outlay in money and labor to pro- 
duce a vegetable crop. 

3. Small outlay of money or none at all to 
enlarge in the chicken business. A start exists 
already on every farm. There is little or no 
outlay for lumber for buildings—strips are fur- 
nished free to any one. 

4. An increasing demand for poultry at all 
times, but especially during fall, winter and 
early spring, due to northern visitors with 
plenty of money and willing to part with it for 
anything that is good for their well being. 
While the supply of eggs equals the demand, I 
have noticed in several larger towns very little 
or no live poultry for sale. 

D. J. Pawletta 

Bell, Fla 


ENLARGED PARATHYROIDS IN 
RACHITIC CHICKENS 

In truly rachitic chickens, enlargement of the 
parathyroid glands occurs with remarkable con- 
stancy. Similar enlargement of the parathy- 
roids of rachitic mammals—particularly rats and 
the human—has been reported by several in- 
vestigators, such as Erdheim, Ritter and Pap- 
penheimer and Minor. 

This enlargement of the parathyroids in 
rachitic chickens is a very useful means for dif- 
ferentiating between rickets and various other 
morbid conditions that occur in birds used in 
nutrition investigations. For instance, in the 
pathologic condition commonly known as “leg- 
weakness,” it frequently becomes necessary to 
differentiate between rickets and some other 
condition that may give rise to leg symptoms 
in chickens. 

The ease with which the chickens’ parathy- 
roids may be found and their remarkable re- 
sponsiveness to the rachitic process make them 
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a valuable criterion for judging the presence or 
absence of rickets—L. P. Doyle, Purdue Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, Science, 
Jan. 30, 1925. 


FOWLS IN ADVANCED STAGES OF 
TUBERCULOSIS ARE UNTHRIFTY 


Tuberculosis in poultry may be present for 
weeks or even months before visible symptoms 
are noted. The final stages of the disease are 
accompanied by weakness, paleness of comb, 
skin and mucous membranes, loss of flesh, un- 
thriftiness, swollen joints and lameness. The 
appetite usually remains normal until a few days 
before death. Mature chickens rather than 
young stock die from tuberculosis, though it is 
possible that chicks hatched from infected eggs 
die during the first few weeks of life before the 
disease is recognized.—Animal Pathology Ex- 
change, Univ. of Illinois. 


WHEN A CLIENT CALLS A COM- 
PETITOR 


I was somewhat amused to read in the Feb- 
ruary issue Dr. L. C. Hull’s reason for a client 
calling a competitor. I agree with my colleague 
that his reason may be all right in some cases, 
but it gives but one side in quite a number of 
others. I offer the following as another reason, 
and while all may not agree with me, I think 
there are some who will. 

When one of your clients calls a competitor 
and can prove to you that your service was not 
what it should have been, blame yourself. But 
when a client calls a competitor and you are 
sure you have done your best on past calls, 
proceed to get busy at once and look up your 
ledger, and in many cases you will find that 
the client has a long due unpaid account. Rather 
than pay that, he will call another veterinarian 
and perhaps pay cash for the services rendered. 
In this way, he can get continued service and 
still be tardy about paying his bills. 

I have on several occasions received calls 
into another veterinarian’s territory and on 
most of them have found the circumstances 
mentioned to be the reason for calling me. I 
need hardly say that on finding these would-be 
clients had called me for this reason, I did not 
go out on the call but told them to call Dr. 
So-and-So, who had been their veterinarian, 
thus either giving him a chance to collect the 
bill they owed him or a chance to add some 
more to their account. 

I think if veterinariazxs would get away from 
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the word “competitor” and use in its place both 
the word and the actions of “colleague,” the 
practitioners would be better off, and the public 
would have more respect for them and the pro- 
fession. 

Another thing, when a veterinarian is called 
into what seems to be a colleague’s territory, if 
he will make inquiry concerning the party call- 
ing him, in a good many cases he will find the 
client is owing another veterinarian a bill. By 
not answering such calls, he will be giving an- 
other the chance perhaps to collect what is out- 
standing. Also it will let clients know that 
deadbeat methods will not be tolerated and 
that the day of reckoning must come. 

A. Paddon, D. V. M. 


Charter Oak, Iowa 





Dr. F. B. Hadley, University of Wisconsin, sup- 
plied the photograph for this illustration, stating 
it was sent him by Mr. C. R. Lawrence, rancher 
for the Lemmer Fox & Fur Co., Marathon, Wis. 
According to Mr. Lawrence, these buck skulls 
with locked antlers were found not far from 
Marathon. Apparently the animals had starved 
to death in their last battle. 
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THE PROSPECTIVE VETERINARY 
STUDENT 


The practitioner is being admonished from 
time to time as to how he should conduct his 
business, his office and himself in order that he 
may make a favorable impression with the hich 
school graduate who might be induced to take 
up the study of veterinary medicine. The 
source of most of this kind of advice has been 
from veterinary educators. Shall we as prac- 
titioners regard these admonitions as accepted 
facts, or shall we subject them to a critical 
analysis as we do other questions of equal 
weight and importance? If so, let us ask the 
question: “Is it for the best interest of the 
existing practitioner at this time to encourage 
young men to enter the profession?” 

The practitioner of Iowa who was dependent 
on his practice and not otherwise employed 
made a bare living during 1924. State and 
federal project work and the training of the 
layman in the use of hog cholera serum and 
virus has decreased rather than increased the 
opportunities for earning of the existing prac- 
titioner. Appointments to salaried jobs often 
smack of unsavory rumors of favoritism toward 
those who have recently graduated from or are 
in the good political graces of our educational 
institutions The practitioner is apt to view the 
new graduate as one for whom a salaried job 
must be found to further encroach on his earn- 
ing power. 

If veterinary educators earnestly desire the co- 
operation of the practitioner as they will have 
us believe, then it is high time that they learn 
that it is the well being of the man in private 
practice that determines the enrollment for the 
class room. And the practice of picking plums 
for their graduates at the expense of the exist- 
ing practitioner will sooner or later fit the noose 
around their own necks. 

Veterinary associations are far too often off- 
cered and controlled by other than practitioners. 
The reason is obvious. The man on a salary 
has his pay go on and can afford time for 
association work, while the practitioner fcels 
that every day away from his routine work is 
charging that much to his overhead expense, 
and he is not keen to take on any more a<so- 
ciation work than absolutely necessary. Frac- 
titioners should take enough interest in tiieir 
associations to officer and control them wien 
they contribute more than 90 per cent of the 
annual dues. When associations fall into the 
hands of nominating committees of eight or 
ten men going from one association meetins to 
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another nominating one another and “button- 
holing” one another into office, it does not work 
out well for the profession as a whole. 

In looking over the records of organized 
labor of this country we find for the past three 
quarters of a century skilled labor has been held 
in the balance by restricting apprenticeship 
whenever unemployment threatened. Just why 
we should encourage apprenticeship (students) 
when employment is at low ebb is beyond com- 
preiiension. 

I: is all well and good to say that in your 
opision we should or should not encourage 
young men to become veterinarians. But how 
about it when the young man that you are 
advising is your own son, and as it happens to 
be in my case, the only child we have left? 
This boy graduated from the local fully ac- 
credited high school class of ’24 at the age of 
16. I should have liked to encourage him to 
qualify to take over the business that I shall 
soon lay aside. But how can I do this with 
this boy looking on every day with both eyes 
open? While you might convince him that 
veterinary practice “has been” a remunerative 
vocation, it would be hard to make him believe 
that was still true today. 

I have advised my boy that the same effort, 
ability and training applied to one of the several 
older professions will gain for him more re- 
muneration, satisfaction and social standing than 
will veterinary medicine. I hope there will be 
further discussion of this topic through the 
columns of this journal. 

Henry Hell, V. M. D. 
Chairman, Publicity Committee 
Eastern Iowa Vet. Assn. 


° 


The sale of “patent” medicines in the United 
States last year exceeded $160,000,000 (manu- 
facturers’ prices). The volume of this business 
has increased 25 per cent since 1921. In round 
numbers, there are 160,000 physicians (all cults) 
in the country. Thus the sale of package nos- 
trums averaged $1,000 for each doctor The 
sales, however, were not made to the doctors. 


If you leave milking tubes with the dairyman 
to use, sooner or later serious mastitis will re- 
sult from infection carried into the udder by the 
milking tube. If the dairyman is instructed to 
boil the tube before using it, the attack of mas- 
titis will be soon and sure. If he keeps the 
tube in a small vial of alcohol between periods 
of use, the attack of mastitis will be later and in 
some cases may be avoided altogether. 
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REPORT ON SIXTY-ONE CASES OF 
HUMAN ANTHRAX IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


Dr. William Jacobsohn, industrial medical in- 
spector of the New York City department of 
health, has made a clinical and epidemiological 
study of 61 cases of human anthrax occurring 
in New York City during the five years 1919- 
1923. He personally visited each case and ob- 
tained first-hand the data. In more than one- 
half of the cases the infection came from shav- 
ing brushes. 

Sources of infection of 61 cases of anthrax 

in New York City, 1919-1923 








Year | 
| Total 


Source of infection 




















| | | | {1919-1923 

‘ae ee eae as 1923 
Shaving brushes............ | 9} 10 8 5 0 32 
Other brushes................1 2 | 3 0 1 2 8 
Hair cushion..........: Se |) 0 0 0 1 
Har clow...:............ st Ooh Z 0 0 0 1 
Raw hides and skins | | 
(animal not known)..| 3 | 6 0 0 0 9 
Raw  goatskins...............0 | 0 0 0 3 3 
Raw cowhides................. 90 | i 0 0 0 1 
Raw fleshings.................0 |] 0 0 0 1 1 
Leather uppers.. at OTe 1 0 0 1 
Leather gloves.. ; 8) 6 eS oe | 0 1 
UROWE «oc «84 SZ oo; 1 0 3 

}_}__|__ 

sient | Seeman [ie ey a oe ee 61 











The administration of antianthrax serum alone 
without the aid of incision, excision, or cauter- 
ization gave in the greater number of cases the 
best results. Moreover, in the fatal cases when 
antianthrax serum alone was administered, the 
following contributing factors offset the benefit 
of antianthrax serum. In one case, extreme age 
of patient; in three cases delay of patient before 
seeking medical advice; in two cases, intense vir- 
ulent type of disease and delay in administering 
serum. 

The fatality rate for the 61 cases was 31 per 
cent. Fatal cases usually terminated before the 
ninth day after onset. The principal causes con- 
tributing to fatality were (1) virulency of the 
disease, (2) extreme age or poor physique of 
patient, (3) delay of the patient in seeking medi- 
cal attention, and (4) erroneous or late diagnosis 
and late treatment by physician. 

In 47 cases the lesion was stated to be typical, 
consisting of a central black eschar surrounded 
by a vesicular ring around which was a red 
areola, and around this areola the tissues were 
edematous. The diameter of the eschar varied 
in size from one-eighth inch to 3 inches. In 60 
per cent of the cases pain in the lesion was not 
present.—U. S. Public Health Reports. 
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VETERINARY FEES 


Being a general practitioner in the country, 
I am very much interested in the case reports 
being published in Veterinary Medicine. They 
are not only interesting to read, but very val- 
uable from the practitioner’s standpoint, be- 
cause of the many practical ideas one can get 
of methods used by other men out in the actual 
every-day grind of practice. 


If I may be allowed to criticize, I should like 
to do so, and should I ever send in a report, I 
should be pleased to have any one make any 
constructive criticism he can think of. It is 
with the idea of constructive criticism that I 
write. 


There was one case report in particular in the 
February issue that I should like to call atten- 
tion to; namely, the case of Dr. E. J. Bess of 
Fillmore, Ill. So far as his technic is con- 
cerned, I have nothing to add other than that 
I think he did the right thing in the right way, 
because except in a very valuable cow, with any 
reasonable fee for the cesarean operation and 
the very guarded prognosis one has to give, 
the owner can hardly afford to take the chance. 
And unless everything is most favorable, in- 
cluding quarters, daylight, help, especially the 
condition of the animal, and there seems to be 
very small chance of successfully delivering the 
fetus the natural way, I believe one had better 
take a chance of doing some damage by severe 
traction than in doing the operation. So under 
the circumstances, I think the doctor was per- 
fectly justified in using considerable traction 
on this case, and he is to be congratulated on 
taking that chance and in being successful. 


Now the thing I do wish to criticize is the fee 
he received for his services, which I am glad he 
mentioned. There are a great many other vet- 
erinarians who make the same mistake that I 
think he made, and which I think accounts to 
some extent for so many discouraged men and 
so many leaving the profession because they 
cannot make a respectable living, blaming much 
of it on farmer vaccination and unreasonable 
activities of the county agent in veterinary mat- 
ters There are many who are at the present 
time charging no more or even less for their 
general practice than they did before the high 
cost of living overtook us and®we were driving 
horses instead of automobiles. To compensate 
for these low fees, some have been depending 
on vaccination to make up the deficit, and se- 
vere criticism from farmers’ organizations was 
the result. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


I believe each item of our daily business 
should either be done gratis or a charge made 
that will pay a small profit on medicines or sup- 
plies and a reasonable compensation for our 
time. 

Now, to go into detail in the case of Dr. Bess, 
I should say that with the roads and weather in 
the condition described by the doctor, I don't 
believe one can possibly drive even a faithful 
old Lizzie a mile for less than 25 cents, when 
one counts wear and tear, along with actual 
outlay for oil, gas, etc. So this item of expense 
alone for a ten-mile drive and return would 
amount to at least $5.00. Then add 10 cents 
for used and broken rope, as mentioned. The 
doctor gave a stimulant in a capsule (which 
was indicated), capsule 3 cents, medicine 7 
cents. He, of course, used plenty of antiseptic, 
lubricant, etc., another 10 cents. In washing 
up, no doubt he used 5 cents worth of soap. 
Probably he used his own towel, which would 
cost 5 cents to hire it laundered. After a job of 
this kind, the overalls and jumper would be 
good subjects for the laundry, another 50 cents. 
Probably the union suit is also in the same 
class, 20 cents. Removing the outside shirt in 
an old dirty barn, hanging it on a rusty nail 
probably to be brushed down or spattered up, 
also makes this garment ready for the tub, 15 
cents more Then after a sojourn of that kind 
in mud and rain, even in good rubbers, the shoes 
would need attention, still another 10 cents. 
Now, on top of all this, even though the doctor 
may have ever so modest an office and equip- 
ment in it, there is bound to be a certain amount 
of overhead at home during those six hours that 
he was away, some one to answer the telephone 
for instance, and even though that is taken care 
of by his wife, she must be given some consid- 
eration, and surely 25 cents is not too much to 
charge for this item. On a trip of this kind, a 
man is a peculiar sort of a veterinarian if he 
hasn’t had something to help ease his mind, 
content his jaws or moderate the tendency 
toward profanity, so another 10 cents for ci- 
gars, gum or candy. 

Now, unless my arithmetic is wrong, this 
makes a total of $6.70, actual cost, leaving the 
stupendous sum of 30 cents for six hours of 
the most gruelling, exhausting and dishearten- 
ing work imaginable, and I am willing to leave 
it to the judgment of the most skeptical, penur- 
ious tightwad to be found on any farm if that 
job looks like 30 cents to him. 

H. B. Treman, M. D. V. 


Rockwell City, Iowa 
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B-D PRODUCTS 


Made for the Profession 


CHAMPION 
Veterinary 
Syringe 


Champion Syringes, for one or 
two hand manipulation, are now 
equipped with Luer-Lok adapters, 
enabling the operator to lock the 
needle to the syringe by a half-turn. 


Once locked, no amount of pres- 
sure will cause the needle to fly off or 


ble, compact, and sanitary. 


Luer-Lok adapters may be ob- 
tained to fit Champion Syringes now 


in use. 





Supplied through Dealers 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Makers of Genuine Luer Syringes, Yale Quality Needles, B-D Thermometers, 





leak. The Luer-Lok device is dura- | 


Ace Bandages, Asepto Syringes. Sphygmomanometers and Spinal Manometers. 























“Making Animal Tagging Easy” 


KETCHUM 
CLINCHER 


The new self-piercing and self-clinching bright 
STEEL tag for Cattle, Sheep and Hogs—that stays 
in. Three sizes. Numbered and Lettered to suit. 
Write for descriptions and prices. 


KETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. A, Luzerne, N. Y. 





CHANGES RELATIVE TO VETERINARY 
OFFICERS, REGULAR ARMY 

Captain Chas. S. Williams, V. C, relieved 
from duty at Fort Hoyle, Maryland, and sailed 
on Jan. 28, 1925, from New York City for 
Hawaii for duty in that department. 

Captain Joseph N. Hornbaker, V. C., was re- 
tired January 3, 1925, on account of disability 
incident to the service and ordered to proceed 
to his home. 

Captain R. P. McComb, V. C., transferred 
from Fort Humphreys, Va., to Fort Bliss, Texas, 
January 14, 1925, for duty. 

Lt. Colonel Robert Vans Agnew, V. C., is 
assigned to duty at Fort McPherson, Georgia, 
on completion of his present tour of duty in the 
Philippine Islands on or about March 1, 1925. 

Captain F. H. K. Reynolds, V. C., relieved 
from further temporary duty as a student at 
the Army Veterinary School, effective February 
10, 1925, and will report to the Commandant, 
Army Medical School, for duty. 

Captain J. W. Worthington, V. C., is relieved 
from further duty at Reno Q. M. I. D., Fort 
Reno, Oklahoma, effective March 27, 1925, and 
will report to the Commanding Officer, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, for duty 

lst Lieutenant James L. Barringer, V. C., on 
duty with the 2nd Division, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, will report on or about March 28, 1925, 
to the Commanding Officer, Reno Q. M. I. D., 
Fort Reno, Oklahoma, for duty. 


RESERVE OFFICERS 
Additional Reserve Officers: 


Majors: 
Bartholomess, George Ernest, Sheldon, Mis- 
souri. 
Brod, William, R. D. No. 2, Glenshaw, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Green, Fred Brinkmyere, Greenup, Illinois. 
Captains: 
Buck, Floyd Leroy, Grand Junction, Iowa. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Foreman, Ernest J., 135 N. Maple St., Trini- 
dad, Colo. 

Gerard, Russell S., 411 W. Pleasant Valley 
Street, Sigourney, Iowa. 

Ronsse, August Joseph, 
Turlock, Calif. 

First Lieutenants: 
Hamman, Fred I., Box 90, Collbran, Colo. 
Knapstein, Theodore Lawrence, Greenville, 

Wis. 

Lowenberg, Robert Irving, 515 Union St., 
Emmetsburg, Iowa. 

Miller, Ezra William, 22 N. Braddock St., 
Winchester, Va. 

Second Lieutenants: 

Smith, Samuel Aker, Talmage, Nebraska 

Stricker, Charles Louis, Jr., 4000 Davis Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Promotions 

Changes in Status: 

Bradbury, Dean Dallas, Fairbanks, Indiana, 
promoted to Captain, Vet-ORC. 

Moore, Frederick Yorke, 715 S. 2nd Street, 
McAlester, Okla., promoted to Captain, 
Vet-ORC. 

Matter, Anthony Joseph, Crystal Lake, N. D., 
promoted to Ist Lieut., Vet-ORC. 


140 S. Broadway, 


THE A. V. M. A. MEETING 

There are several of us who would prefer to 
go to the Portland meeting of the A. V. M. A, 
through the scenic wonderland of the Canadian 
Rockies, making short stops at Banff and Lake 
Louise, the most famous of the Canadian moun- 
tain resorts.. On arriving at Vancouver we will 
take a steamboat to Seattle, a delightful all day 
trip, stopping at Victoria. There is no increase 
in cost by this route. Friends who have made 
this trip consider it the most magnificent of the 
transcontinental routes. 

If we can get a party of twenty or more from 
Chicago a special Pullman will be provided. 

If any readers who are interested in joining 
this party at Chicago, St. Paul or any point 
enroute will send me their names, a detailed 
itinerary of the trip and full information will 
be sent. 

N S. Mayo 
4753 Ravenswood Ave 
Chicago, [lini 


Dr. George W. Dooley, government veteri- 
narian, who has had charge of the dipping vats 
in Lonoke, Prairie and Arkansas counties, Ar- 
kansas, for the past two years, was transferred 
to Hope, Ark., February 1st. 
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Pasteur’s Vaccines 


LABORATOIRE DES VACCINS PASTEUR P. E. 
& 
INSTITUT DE SEROTHERAPIE DE TOULOUSE — 
FRANCE 
‘U. S. Veterinary Permit No. 6 
PASTEUR’S LIQUID ANTHRAX or CHARBON 
VACCINE VIRUS 
DOUBLE AND SINGLE VACCINATION METHODS 








Liquid, Cord, and 


BLACKLEG SERUMS 
Pellet Forms 


POLYVALENT SERUMS 


LECLANCHE-VALLEE METHOD 


PROF. LECLANCHE PROF. VALLEE 


Member of the ACADEMIE DE Member of the ACADEMIE DE 
SCIENCE; Chief of the B. A. I. of MEDECINE;; Director of the French 


BLACKLEG VACCINES 








the Ministry of Agriculture of Government’s LABORATORY OF 
FRANCE, etc. RESEARCH; etc. 
TUBERCULINS 


SUBCUTANEOUS; INTRA-DERMO and OPHTHALMO 
(Calmette Test) 








Very attractive prices and descriptive literature 
will be sent upon request 
Orders to be addressed to the 
SOLE CONCESSIONNAIRE 
For 
U.S. A. & CANADA 


A. CHARKLIAN 


500 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY, U. S. A. 


Notice: New Concessionnaire’s ap- Telegraphic Address 
pointment supersedes former Amer- Charklian—New York 


Code—A. B. C., 5th Edition 


ican Agencies. 
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Antiphlogistine 
Is a Valuable Aid to 
Veterinarians in 


BOVINE CANINE 
PRACTICE 


EQUINE 
FELINE 


MASTITIS 
PNEUMONIA 
TENDINITIS 
SPRAINS 
SCRATCHES 
ORCHITIS 
CAPPED KNEE 
INFLATED GLANDS 
ABSCESSES 
BRUISES 
BURNS 
BOG SPAVIN 
HARNESS GALLS 





Yield Promptly to 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Applied Hot and Thick and 
Covered With Cotton 








Send for Booklet and Sample 








The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 
New York 














VETERINARY MEDICINE 


FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION 
INCREASES 


Official slaughter figures under the Federal 
meat inspection covering the calendar year, 
1924, have just been issued by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Compared with the preced- 
ing year, 1923, the figures show substantial in- 
creases in all classes of animals except swine, 
The increases for cattle, calves, and sheep ap- 
proximate half a million in each case, while 
there is a similar decrease in the case of hogs. 
Thus, there is a net increase of close upon 
1,000,000 for all animals. 

It will be recalled that the swine slaughter 
for 1923 was several millions higher than for 
any previous year, so that the 1924 total, al- 
though slightly less, is still close to the record. 
The monthly figures for 1924, however, disclose 
a new high record for swine slaughter in De- 
cember last. The federally inspected hog kill 
for that month totaled 6,600,306, which is ap- 
proximately 700,000 greater than for any pre- 
vious month on record 


Drs. Aull and Sanders of Dayton, Ohio, re- 
port that a Ford coupe, together with a fully 
equipped veterinary case, belonging to them, 
was stolen on January 24th. The case would 
be of use only to a veterinarian and may be 
offered for sale to some practitioner. It con- 
sisted of a black leather bag, with army hypo- 
dermic kit, stethoscope, balling gun and the 
usual drugs one carries—four-ounce bottles on 
one side and one-ounce on the other The li- 
cense number of the Ford was 459-694. There 
was an A. V. M. A. auto emblem on the right 
side of the radiator. The matter has been 
placed in the hands of the local police and a 
reward of $25.00 offered for the recovery of the 
property if not burnt or destroyed. If any in- 
fermation regarding the whereabouts of the 
stolen equipment should come to the attention 
of readers of Veterinary Medicine, it will be 
appreciated if they will communicate with Drs. 
Aull and Sanders, 29 E. Sixth St., Dayton, Ohio. 


DECREASE IN SHEEP AND LAMBS 


There was a decrease of about 163,000 head, 
or nearly 4 per cent, in the number of sheep 
and lambs on feed January 1, 1925, from the 
number January 1, 1924, in the Corn Belt and 
Western States, according to the estimate of 
the U. S Department of Agriculture. The es- 
timated numbers were 4,081,000 this year and 
4,245,000 last. In the Corn Belt States the de- 
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ments. 


CHAPPELL BROS., Inc. 





crease was about 120,000 head. In the Western 
States the number on feed was about 45,000 less 
than on January 1 a year ago. 


Dr. Charles Cowie, for many years inspector 
in charge, B. A. I., stationed at Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., died November 8th, after a short illness. 
He is succeeded by Dr. C. O. Benson of Ca- 
naan, Vt. 


Dr. C. C. Beall (Terre Haute Veterinary Col- 
lege, 1912) has been appointed professor of 
veterinary science in the West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, W. Va., succeeding Profes- 
sor Chas. A. Lueder, lately returned to his alma 
mater, Cornell University, as director of aquatic 
athletics. 


Dean L. A. Klein, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Veterinary School, addressed the Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania Veterinary Club, February 
llth, on the action of drugs on the digestive 
organs of cattle. 


Dr. Rembrandt Morgan of Winfield, W. Va., 
is planning to establish a rural riding academy 
for the benefit of automobilists seeking change 
and health in the mountains of his state. 
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It Will Pay You 


To Feed and Prescribe 


KEN-L-RATION 
HEMO-RATION 








(In Cans) 


The Dog Foods Supreme 


BECAUSE these meat and cereal foods require no preparation what- 
ever,—just open the can and feed. 


BECAUSE they are literally full of vitamines and bone building ele- 


BECAUSE they give satisfaction to the veterinarian, and satisfac- 
tion to the owner of the patient,—hence profitable to 
feed, and profitable to prescribe. 

A pound sample gladly furnished free upon request 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U. S. A. 


SSSS=[======_==>==>=>=>=>=>=>=>=>=>=>=>>=>>>E=E=~>>E©~7~7"™>—_ > L~_—S==Haa>a—au_— 


Dr. James A. Waugh, Pittsburgh, Pa., reports 
that he has been examining and selecting female 
goats for milk for millionaires. He states that 
thyroidectomy in milk goats is being tested, the 
milk from thyroidectomized animals being used 
as a remedy to produce drowsiness in persons 
suffering from insomnia. 


Dr. and Mrs. G P. Mayer announced the 
birth of a daughter, Mary Louise, January 24th, 
at the home of her grandparents in Elk Rapids, 
Mich. 


Dr. B. F. Kaupp, State College, Raleigh, N. 
C., was at the Madison Square Garden poultry 
show, New York City, the latter part of January, 
where he had charge of a poultry judging team, 
a number of committee meetings. 


Dr. E. G. Shultz, residing at 1455 Wilson 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., died suddenly on February 
6th. 


Dr. S. R. Kennedy of Moline, Ill, recently 
brought suit against the city of East Moline to 
recover a bill of $25, which he claimed due for 
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services rendered by him in treating a horse 
owned by the city and which the council re- 
fused to pay. 


Dr CA. Nelson, formerly at Brainerd, Minn., 
has located at Dassel, Minn. 


Dr. J. S. Koen, Secretary of the McLean 
County Veterinary Medical Association, an- 
nounced that the annual meeting would be held 
at Bloomington, II1l., February 10th. Dr. I. B. 
Boughton and Dr. A. E. Tunicliff, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, were on the program. The 
principal feature of the meeting was a discussion 
of the new disease of poultry. Dr. E. H. Mar- 
quardt of Bloomington, was elected president; 
Dr. C. B. White of Stanford, vice president; 
and Dr. Koen re-elected secretary-treasurer. 





ISSUE TIMELY NEWS LETTERS 

By means of a four-page printed “News Let- 
ter,’ the National Association of Bureau of 
Animal Industry Veterinarians keeps its mem- 
bers informed of important developments in 
veterinary medicine, happenings in the Federal 
service, and personal items of general interest. 
As its name indicates, the association is. com- 
posed of veterinary workers in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, most of whom are engaged in 
Federal meat inspection and the control of a 
wide variety of animal diseases. The nature of 
this work involves a far-flung organization and 
much traveling, making it difficult for the men 
to meet often to discuss matters of common in- 
terest. 

The “News Letter” acts as a medium of com- 
munication and, at a small cost paid from mem- 
bership dues, keeps members of the organiza- 
tion informed of important developments of 
veterinary interest. Though published at in- 
frequent intervals, it has contributed materially 
in maintaining high professional standards and 
enthusiasm, especially among workers stationed 
at isolated points. 

The National Association of Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry Veterinarians has about 1,200 ac- 
tive members.—J. S. Grove, Secretary-Treasurer, 
1618 West 29th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Dr. Bryant Ingals, who for 25 years was 
veterinarian for the Cincinnati police force, is 
now in the employ of an automobile concern 
at St. Petersburg, Fla. According to Dr. In- 
gals, St. Petersburg has more automobiles and 
less horses than any town he has visited. This, 
he contends, is a sure indication of the modern- 
ness of the town but is scant consolation to a 
lover of horses. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Dr. Edward LeDonne of Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., was recently made editor of the agricul- 
tural department of the New Castle (Colo.) 
Republican. He is a graduate of the veterinary 
division of the Colorado Agricultural College. 


Dr. G C. Kreidler, formerly of Frankfort, 
Ky., has been appointed city meat inspector at 
Lexington, Ky., and assumed his new duties 
December 15th. Dr. Boyd Jeffers was ap- 
pointed assistant meat inspector for the city at 
the same time. 





Dr. T. O. Kellar of Peru, Ind. ,was in In- 
dianapolis during January at the session of the 
Indiana legislature officiating as a member of 
the state live stock commission sanitary com- 
mittee. The committee is composed of fifteen 
prominent veterinarians of the state whose duty 
it is to look after the interests of their profes- 
sion and of farming interests in general with 
regard to the passing of new laws by the leg- 
islature. No new laws were urged by the com- 
mittee at this session. Dr. Kellar was largely 
instrumental in the creation of the state live 
stock sanitary board some years ago. 


Dr. L Flora, for ten years in practice at 
Montevideo, Minn., and for the past year in 
dairy inspection work at Kansas City, Mo., has 
succeeded Dr. M. W. Ray in his practice at 
Clark, S. D. Dr. Ray was recently appointed 
state veterinarian and will have his headquarters 
at Pierre, S. D. Dr. H. W. Amundsen, also of 
Montevideo, Minn., will be associated in prac- 
tice with Dr. Flora 


Dr. James Waugh has sent in a copy of the 
Pittsburgh Press for January 14th, which fea- 
tured an article describing an operation by Dr. 
J. C. Gensberg of that city, performed on a 
month-old puppy for the removal of a hatpin 
which the dog had swallowed. The pin meas- 
ured seven inches, while the puppy was only 
nine inches long. The foreign body was located 
by X-ray and removed through an incisio in 
the neck, the puppy making an uneventful re- 
covery. 


Dr. H. L. Rae, formerly at South St. Paul, 
Minn., is now located at Grand Forks, N. D. 





Dr. John M. Hanrahan recently moved irom 
Sequim, Wash., to Woodburn, Ore. 


Dr. W. E. Kocher, formerly at South St. Paul, 
Minn., is now at Constancé, Minn. 
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Others do and greatly increase their 
Study the poultryman’s problems and show him what 
he can save by using your Z-S bacterins 


Write for information 





Zell-Straub Laboratories 
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WEST VIRGINIA MAY APPOINT STATE 
VETERINARIAN 


A number of the leading veterinarians of the 
state met at the Kanawha Hotel, Charleston, 
W. Va., January 16th, and using the laws of 
several other states as a guide, they formulated 
a bill creating the office of state veterinarian. 
The bill will be presented at the present session 
of the legislature. The veterinarians in attend- 
ance were Drs. Hershey, Fisher and Armstrong 
of Charleston; Dr. Layne of Huntington; Dr. 
Reefer of Wheeling; Dr. Gore of Clarksburg; 
and Dr. Morgan of Winfield. 


HUDSON VALLEY MEETING 


The regular meeting of the Hudson Valley 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at 
Albany, N. Y., February 11th. Dr. A Silkman, 
of the New York City Department of Health, 
spoke on the European fowl plague among poul- 
try. Dr. W. A. Young of Boonville, a breeder 
of foxes, related some of his experiences in the 
fox industry. An informal luncheon was served 
at a local restaurant. Dr. Wm. Henry Kelly 
of Albany is secretary-treasurer of the associa- 
tion. 


Two sections of the Texas tick eradication 
law were held unconstitutional by the court of 
criminal appeals in reversing a fine of $25 
against T L. Smith of Brazoria county, January 
21st. Section 10 was held invalid because it 
fails to properly define the term “premises.” 
Section 11 was held invalid on the ground that 
the subject of the section is not mentioned in 
the caption of the bill. Smith moved 20 head of 
cattle within the quarantined county, stating he 
was not attempting to evade the law. The 
court dismissed the prosecution. 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle of January 18th, 
contained an extensive write-up of Dr. John 
Lynn Leonard, a veterinarian of Astoria, Long 
Island, writer of animal stories and poems and 
author of a recent book, “First Aid to Animals ” 
Dr. Leonard is a graduate of the New York 
State Veterinary College at Cornell University. 
After graduation he practiced for a short time 
at Spencer, N. Y., and then enlisted in the army, 
being sent to Porto Rico, where he was instru- 
mental in checking a tropical disease among 
horses. On returning to the United States, Dr. 
Leonard went into horse practice in Long Is- 
land and joined the veterinary department of 
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the New York City Board of Health. With the 
decline of horse practice, however, he found his 
income greatly curtailed, and looking about for 
something else to do, decided to become a movie 
actor. He signed up with the Famous Players 
of New York, and for a year and a half stuck 
to the movies. But having a great liking for 
veterinary work and being again offered a posi- 
tion with the New York City Department of 
Health, he resumed practice and in addition to 
his work for the city conducts a small animal 
practice in Long Island. Occasionally he still 
takes part in motion pictures during his spare 
time. Dr. Leonard, in conjunction with Ru- 
dolph Valentino, is experimenting on the breed- 
ing of a new type of German police dog. 


THE VETERINARY CORPS 


The constantly increasing activities of the 
Veterinary Service without a corresponding in- 
crease in the personnel, conclusively demon- 
strates each year the urgent need of a larger 
authorized commissioned strength. The present 
authorized commissioned strength of this corps 
is 126 officers. 

As of June 30, 1924, the total strength of en- 
listed personnel, Medical Department, allotted 
to the Veterinary Service was 675, which is the 
same as for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923. 
Of this number 35 were Philippine Scouts on 
duty at stations. 

Four veterinary officers have been on duty the 
past year as assistant professors of military 
science and tactics, maintaining veterinary units 
at Cornell University, Ohio State University, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, and Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
The classes which graduated last June from 
these schools were the first that have pursued 
four years’ work as Veterinary Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps students. 

—Army and Navy Journal. 


The State Veterinary College at Cornell Uni- 
versity is engaged in investigations on the na- 
ture, cause and cure of fowl plague. The college 
discovered the occurrence of the disease in 
October when an unusual number of dead 
birds were received in New York City markets. 
Dr. V. A. Moore, dean of the college, believes 
the disease has in the past been mistaken for 
fowl cholera because both result in similar 
changes of tissues, although the diseases were 
differentiated in Europe as early as 1880. 


‘ department. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Dr. T. E. Munceé, State Veterinarian of Penn- 
sylvania, was a speaker before the Pennsylvania 
Tuberculosis Society at a meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, January 21st. 


At a recent meeting of the Minnesota Veter- 
inary Association at Minneapolis, Dr. C B. 
Shore, veterinarian for the Rest Island Silver 
Fox Farms, White Bear Lake, Minn., stated 
that 1,100 minks were raised at the farms last 
year with only two fatalities. 


Dr. S. L. Stewart of Olathe, Kan., will be a 
candidate for mayor of his city at the April 
election, a petition having been circulated by his 
friends placing him in nomination. A _ local 
paper, commenting on his candidacy, states: 
“Dr. Stewart is one of Olathe’s brightest men, 
is always on the right side of every question, an 
indefatigable worker, has a high sense of citi- 
zenship, is prominent in social and business 
circles, as well as church circles, is an executive 
of great ability, and it would appear to us that 
he would make an ideal mayor.” 


Dr. E. Barnett has purchased a plantation in 
Adams county, Mississippi, on which he has 
established a large dairy herd of Jersey cattle, 
also a herd of Aberdeen Angus cattle. He has 
opened an office in Natchez, Miss. Dr. Barnett 
is a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania 
and was for some years assistant state veteri- 
narian of that state, later assistant state veteri- 
narian of South Carolina, then professor of ani- 
mal husbandry at the Mississippi A & M. Col- 
lege, and secretary of the Mississippi Livestock 
Sanitary Board, which position he has held for 
the past nine years. 


A 40-page report just issued by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, discusses the work of that bureau dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924. Among 
the activities which Dr. John R. Mohler, chief 
of the bureau, gives special prominence are: 
foot-and-mouth disease, progress in tuberculosis 
eradication, meat inspection, establishment of 
Bureau of Dairying, livestock improvement, and 
the trend of veterinary education in the United 
States. Copies are furnished to libraries and 
officials engaged in co-operative work with the 
A small supply of the reports is 
available to others who request them, so long 
as the limited reserve lasts. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

PARASITES AND Parasitosis oF Domestic ANI- 
mats, BY B. M. Unperuitt, V. M. D. Corn, 379 
paces, 180 ILLUSTRATIONS. PUBLISHED BY THE 
MacMiLian Co., New Yorx. Price $5.00. 

This is a reprint of the work which first ap- 
peared in 1920, reviewed in the August, 1920, 
issve of Veterinary Medicine (page 428). It 
consists of an extensive compilation of informa- 
tion regarding animal parasites of this country, 
which material existed before only in scattered 
forin, chiefly in U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and state agricultural bulletins, also in 
periodicals and independent articles The sub- 
ject matter is presented in a direct and lucid 
style which makes it easy to read, and since its 
firs: publication, the volume has found favor 
among general practitioners as well as students. 





PouLttry CULTURE, SANITATION AND HYGIENE, 
sy 3. F. Kaupp, D. V. M., Proressor or PouLtry 
ScIENCE AT THE NortTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
Cot_EGE, West RALEIGH. ‘THIRD EDITION, THOR- 
QUGHLY REVISED. 663 PAGES, 230 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PurttsHeD BY W. B. SAunpeErs Co., PHILADEL- 
PHIA. Ctrotu, $4.00 Net. 

A notice of this book appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue of Veterinary Medicine. The new 
edition contains 35 chapters; the previous one 
had only 28. Besides dealing extensively with 
the mating, hatching, rearing and care of poul- 
try, chapters .are also included on contagious 
and non-contagious diseases, external and in- 
ternal parasites, caponizing, etc. Special atten- 
tion is given to problems of feeding and nutri- 
tion. Marketing and the business side of poul- 
try production are likewise considered in some 
detail. 

Veterinarians will find this a valuable addi- 
tion to their literature on this subject as the 
poultry industry is already one of considerable 
magnitude and is still growing in importance. 
As stated in the introduction to this volume, 
about 543,000,000 chickens were raised on the 
farms of this country in 1922 and a total of 
1,962,356,000 dozens of eggs were produced. 
The products of poultry rank next to those of 
the dairy or to the animals slaughtered for food. 
About one-sixth of the total value of animal 
products in the United States is credited to 
poultry. The annual contribution to the na- 
tion’s wealth is more than three-fourths of a 
billion dollars. The value of poultry is three 
times that of the wool crop. It is as great as 
the combined potato and oat crops. 
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VETERINARIANS 


Clipping Dogs make anywhere from $3.00 
to $5.00 for each animal clipped. 


GILLETTE 


Portable Electric Clipping, Grooming and 
Sheep Shearing Machines. 


Hanging and Pedestal Type 


Operated on the light 
circuit furnished by any 
Electric Light & Power 
Co., or on any make of 
Farm Lighting Plant. 

Send for our illus- 
trated Price List de- 
scribing our different 
types of machines. Our 
NEW STYLE SPECIAL 
DOG CLIPPING MA- 
CHINE with TWO SETS 
OF **GILLETTE” SPEC- 
IAL DOG CUTTERS 
(see illustration below) 
will pay for itself in a 
very short time and 
after paying the inci- 

Model “1911” dental expenses the 
Hanging Type profits will be from 90 

















Portable Electri 
o p> my me tor 95 per cent. 
Gillette Clipping Machine Co. 
New York, . A 
Gentlemen: 


Gentlemen: 

I received the 
Model “I911" Elec- 
tric Dog Clipper and 4A 
have it installed. It # 
works like a charm. 

Yours truly, 


J. Elliott Crawford 
Di Vina 
Gentlemen: 

On June 28, 1923, 
we ordered by tele- 
gram one Model 
“1T9TT Electric Clip- 
ping Machine. This 
Clipper is now giving 
entire satisfaction 
and we have failed 
to find any hair that 
will stop it. 

Yours truly, 
Hospital for Animals, 
Seymour, 





Gillette Special Dog 
Cutter. 


Gillette Clipping Machine Co. 
129-131 WEST 31ST STREET, DEPT. V. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PRINCIPLES OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, BY FREDER- 
1cK RB. Haptey, D. V. M., Proressor oF VETERI- 
NARY SCIENCE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
SECOND EDITION, ENTIRELY RESET. 550 paces 123 
ILLUSTRATIONS. PUBLISHED BY W. B. SAUNDERS 
Co., PHILADELPHIA. CLotH, $4.00 NET. 

The first edition of this work appeared in 
1920, being a development of the author’s for- 
mer publication. “The Horse in Health and 
Disease” It is designed for use as a textbook 
in agricultural colleges. Many new _ illustra- 
tions have been added, a number of new draw- 
ings made, and the text entirely rewritten and 
enlarged for the present edition, which has nec- 
essitated the addition of 155 pages. 

Important new sections deal with the origin 
and uses of the various economic products de- 
rived from the animal body. These products 
are classified and described for the first time in 
connection with the organ systems furnishing 
them. 

The following advice is given regarding “pat- 
ent medicines and stock foods”: 

“It is not safe to rely upon the claims made 
by unscrupulous manufacturers or preparations 
of this nature as they are often fraudulent. 
Moreover, most patent medicines, stock foods 
and mineral mixtures are sold for much more 
than they are worth. One widely advertised 
remedy for contagious abortion has been an- 
alyzed and found to contain practically nothing 
but brown sugar and bran. Analysis of some 
medicated stock foods has shown them to have 
practically no medicinal value, and little, if any, 
food value. It is safe to say that the results 
from the use of these preparations do not war- 
rant purchasing them at any price. If the 
amount of the money spent for these ‘cures’ and 
‘tonics’ .was invested in good feed, better re- 
sults would be secured. 

“To avoid being swindled by worthless and 
spurious medicinal preparations and nostrums, 
either consult your veterinarian, or limit pur- 
chases to preparations of reliable firms. When 
a stock tonic, conditioner, or worm medicine is 
needed, it may be advisable to purchase the in- 
gredients and mix them at home, according to 
the directions of a competent veterinarian, or to 
buy the preparation ready mixed from the latter, 
instead of trusting to the expensive, yet more 
or less worthless products of this kind, offered 
for sale by general merchants.” 

The volume gives a comprehensive survey of 
the field it aims to cover, the first half being 
devoted to anatomy and physiology and the 
second half to common diseases of animals. 


VETERINARY MEDICI vf 


Treatments for various diseases are given, al- 
though in the introduction to this subject, the 
author states: “It is always best to summon 
a veterinarian, as his advice is based upon ex- 
perience and scientific training. Remembey at 
all times that the animal does not differ ma- 
terially from man and that it reacts in much the 
same way to medical treatment. The sane 
principles for the treatment of disease apply in 
veterinary practice that are employed in the 
practice of human medicine.” 


CALIFORNIA MEETING 


The adjourned meeting of the California S:ate 
Veterinary Medical Association, held in Pasa- 
dena, December 29, 39 and 31, took on the form 
of a jubilee meeting, in celebration of the stamp- 
ing out of foot-and-mouth disease in California. 
The meeting, although at an off-time as com- 
pared with other meetings, was well attended, 
there being 102 present. Papers on the program 
were of excellent quality and led to much spir- 
ited and interesting discussion. 

On Tuesday afternoon, December 30th, a 
small animal clinic was held at the hospital of 
Dr. T. H. Agnew. Drs. White, Boucher and 
Claussen performed diagnostic operative work, 
and Dr. Agnew demonstrated the X-ray and flu- 
oroscope. 

A banquet was held at the Vista del Rey 
Hotel on Tuesday evening. The entertainment 
was furnished by talent from Radio KHJ and 
from among the families of members of the 
association During the forenoon of December 
31st, the association were guests of the Union 
Stock Yards of Los Angeles, where luncheon 
was also served. 

Dr. George Hart of Berkeley, read the new 
bill being presented to the legislature regulating 
the control and eradication of tuberculosis in the 
state, and a general discussion followed. 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
Dr. L. M. Hurt of Pasadena, president; Dr. 
Oscar J. Kron, San Francisco, vice president; 
Dr. J. P. Bushong, Los Angeles, secretary; Dr. 
Jas. Boyd, San Jose, treasurer. 

In view of the Pacific Coast having the honor 
of entertaining the American Veterinary M<di- 
cal Association in July, a chairman from cach 
of the regional associations, of which we have 
five, was appointed by the president. Tiicse 
chairmen will select from their associations <i1f- 
ficient assistance to boost for attendance at 
Portland Our resident secretary, Dr. John L. 
Tyler, is chairman of the standing committee of 
the A. V. M. A. in our association. 
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The meeting adjourned to meet with quorum 
present in June to adjourn to meet in Davis 
during the short course in 1925. This move was 
taken with the thought in mind that by elim- 
jnating our annual June meeting, it will make 
for a larger attendance at Portland. 

J. P. Bushong, Sec. 
los Angeles, Cal. 


Dr. L. Van Es, state animal pathologist of 
Nebraska, in an address to county agents, 
sta‘ed that he believed the recent New York 
embargo on poultry was entirely out of the 
field of pathology. He gave his opinion of the 
cause as follows: When a carload of live poul- 
try is shipped from the Corn Belt to New York, 
the poultry is received in a very unsatisfactory 
manner. There are naturally a number of dead 
birds in the car when received, and these dead 
birds are piled along the side of the tracks in the 
switch yards. With several train loads arriving 
daily, these piles of dead chickens soon look 
like mountains. Newspaper reporters have ob- 
served these large piles and have thrown a 
scare into the minds of their readers, the piles 
being no larger now than they have been in 
past vears. It was believed that the remedy 
for the lost market was a question to be dealt 
with by a united body of poultry producers of 
the state. 

I wish to commend your journal. It seems 
to be getting better every month. I have ob- 
tained a lot of valuable information from it. 

Seth C. Dildine, Capt. V. C., 

Ft. Sam Houston, Texas U. S. Army 

I would not be without Veterinary Medicine 
at any price, as I consider it a very helpful in- 
stitution. 

B. T. Hopkins, D. V. M. 

Lake Worth, Fla. 


The journal is splendid, and it is hard to im- 
agine how one would go about to make the 
slightest improvement. I am strong for the 
arrangement on the cover, “In This Issue,” 
which helps a fellow find what he wants in a 
hurry when he is in need of some particular 
article. The paper stock is good; the type 
easily read; the articles are not long and weari- 
some to read through, but short and snappy, 
and the journal arrives on time every month. 
Keep it coming. 

I. J. Pierson 

Lawrence, Kan. 
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Diagnosis and Treatment 


of Internal Parasites 


By MAURICE C. HALL 
Senior Zoologist, B. A. I. 


A concise, practical work on parasit- 
ology of domestic animals. Among 
the subjects discussed are: 

Collecting and Examining Parasites 
Handling Specimens Collected 
Examination of stomach Contents 
Examination of the Lungs 


Excretory System, Circulatory System, 
Muscular System, Skeleton and Ner- 
vous System 

Examination of Specimens 

Examining Feces for Parasites and Par- 
asitic Eggs 

Eggs and Larvae of Dog, Cat and Fox 
Parasites 

Eggs and Larvae of Swine Parasites 


Eggs and Larvae of Cattle, Sheep and 
Goat Parasites 


Eggs and Larvae of Horse Parasites 

Eggs and Larvae of Poultry Parasites 

Spurious Parasites in the Feces of Ani- 
mals 


Anthelmintic Medication of Worms 
Outside the Digestive Tract 


Anthelmintic Medication of Worms in 
the Lumen of the Digestive Tract 


Treatment of Horse Parasites 
Treatment of Cattle Parasites 
Treatment of Sheep and Goat Parasites 
Treatment of Swine Parasites 
Treatment of Dog Parasites 

Treatment of Cat Parasites 

Treatment of Fox Parasites 


Treatment of Poultry Parasites 


Bound in cloth; profusely illustrated 
Price, $1.00 


Veterinary Magazine Corporation 
4753 GRAND BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Dr. Harry A. Meisner, formerly at Baltimore, 
Md., is now located at Rodgers Forge, Md. 


Dr. T. J. Wilson of Wessington’ Springs, S. 
D, has been spending the winter at Mesa, 
Arizona. He states that on account of ill health 
he has been unable to practice for some time, 
but he still is interested in the activities of the 
profession and is a regular reader of Veterinary 
Medicine. 


Dr. C. E. Fuller recently moved from St. 
Louis Park, Minn., to Beach, N. D. 


ILLINOIS VETERINARIANS MEET IN 
CONFERENCE 

The sixth annual conference for veterinarians 
under the auspices of the University of Illinois, 
was held at Champaign, February 16th and 17th. 

Among those contributing to the program 
were Prof. H. P. Rusk, Prof. W. B. Nevens, 
Prof C. S. Rhode, Dr. I. B. Boughton and Mr. 
M. H. Campbell, of the university faculty; Dr. 
Albert A. Hansen, Purdue University; Dr. F. 
R. Beaudette, New Jersey Experiment Station; 
Dean R. R. Dykstra, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. Dr. L. Enos Day and Dr. H. B. Raf- 
fensperger of Chicago, comprised the B. A I. 
contributors to the conference. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Amendments to the law regulating the prac- 
tice of veterinary surgery and medicine in Cal- 
ifornia were recently introduced in the siate 
assembly The purpose of the bill is to place 
the veterinary board more on the plane of ot!er 
state boards having to do with regulation of 
medicine and dentistry. 


Dr. Scott Wisner, a graduate of the veterinary 
department, Colorado Agricultural College, 1909, 
recently completed a course in osteopathy at a 
school in Kirksville, Mo., from which he grad- 
uated last January. 


Dr. A. B. Niven, formerly at Crawfordsville, 
Ind., recently located at Brownsville, Texas, 
where he has opened an office for practice. Dr, 
Niven was stationed in that territory in 1912 
and 1913 as government inspector. 


Dr. H. A. Wilson, State Veterinarian of Mis- 
souri, has introduced a bill to amend the tuber- 
culosis eradication law so as to empower the 
governor to prevent shipments of diseased cat- 
tle into the state. By having accredited modi- 
fied areas under which all female dairy cattle 
must be inspected, he declared a great progres- 
sive step in Missouri dairying would be achieved. 
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all ear conditions. 


saging drum. 


and rubber inflating bulb. 
Price, $23.25 
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Veterinarian’s Special 


OTOSCOPE 


For the Examination of 


Dogs, Cats, Foxes, Etc. 


The Otoscope with two assorted specula is neces- 
sary in diagnosis of the conditions in mouth and 
A special speculum has been designed by 
Dr. Milks, Cornell Univ., which is included allowing 


a perfect vision of the ear drum and for examining 

By turning lens partly to one side on Otoscope, 
operator can work under a magnified view if desired 
and closing lens gives an airtight instrument for mas- 


Complete in leather covered case with extra lamp 


Prices quoted f. o. b. Chicago 


SHARP & SMITH 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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. 1923, to May, 1924, sold 
Dr. ny broilers. "30 allen 
198 yearlings (in May) total 
1912 $1365.53. Cost of 500 chicks 
F $108.00, feed $440.03, total 
$548.03. Net profit $817.50. 
MR. CHAS. C. BRIG $3.86 per pullet. 
Niverville, N. Y. 

. Whether you live on a farm, in the suburbs, or in town, Kerlin Leghorns will make you money. Read 
Mis- how Mr. Bright, retired traveling salesman, made big money with Kerlin Leghorns. You can profit too, 
ber- “I have only a back yard, about 1640 square ft. House is 18x 36 ft., so Ihave to dispose of my pullets 

after the winter to make room for my baby chicks. April 20, 1923, I received 500 Kerlin Chicks. 
the Raised 232 pullets—sold 20 of them, as all I had room for was 212. Sold them all in May, 1924, as I got 
7” my 500 Kerlin chicks again May 6. Out of these I raised 486, sold 234 broilers. I have 234 fine pullets. 

ys 84 
ott Best Results from “‘Kerlin-Quality”’ 
ttle “T am looking for a place with some land, would like to keep 500 or 600 layers, for Kerlin Leghorns sure 

do pay. Have been a traveling man for 20 years, retired from the road in 1916, have kept chickens ever 
res- : since. I have always been suc- 


cessful with them but have best 
results from ‘Kerlin-Quallity. 


ved It Surely Pays to Buy 
(Signed) CHAS. C. BRIGHT, 


i Sg ‘“Kerlin-Quality: Niverville: N.Y. 
- . AUR | Sye40 in 11 


SECS ESY | Months 


Eugene Bennett,Cannonsville,N.Y. 

From 265 to 331 Egg writes: ‘‘Ireceived 1000 Kerlin bred- 
Record Stock to-lay chicks May 20, 1923. Raised 
kay 950 to maturity. 600 of these were pullets. From 
SS Nov. 1, 1923, to Oct. 1, 1924, they averaged $140 

, net profit per month over cost of feed, or $1540. 
They are still going 50% and no signsof moulting.’” 
Mr. Bennett bought his second 1000chicks in 1924, 
Who wouldn’t when he can make such profits? 


Send for FREE Catalog 


It describes our wonderful layers, our big breed- 
ing and hatching establishment, the largest and finest in the 
state. Contains many valuable money-making suggestions 
that will help you make big profits. Quotes low prices on 
baby chicks, stock, supplies, Discount on orders booked now. 


RLIN’® VIEW POULTRY FARM, Box 69 , Center Hall, Pa. 
wy " pment Chickens—Let ‘‘Kerlin-Quality’’ Chadinen tans You. 





















Special to Veterinarians: 


There is no easier way for Veterinarians to increase their income than to go 
into the poultry business ‘“‘on the side.’”’ Right on your own back yard the oppor- 
tunity for money-making is great. Mr. Bright made $817.50 net profit on an 
investment of $108.00. (See advertisement.) You should be able to do the same. 


We can supply you with day-old chicks, or mature stock, males or females: 
singles, pairs, trios, or pens, any quantity you want, of the best obtainable pure 
bred S. C. White Leghorns. The price is low. Live delivery guaranteed every- 
where. Write for free catalog today. 
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CAPTAIN HOMER JOHNSON 


Captain Homer Johnson, V. C, U. S. Army, 
was born at Livingston, Wisconsin, July 4th, 
1886, and died of pneumonia at- Wm. Beaumont 
General Hospital, Fort Bliss, El Paso, Texas, 
Dec. 14, 1924. He received his education in the 
Lancaster, Wis., city schools; after leaving 
school, a couple of years, 1908-1909, were spent 
at Blunt, South Dakota. He entered the Chi- 
cago Veterinary College in September, 1909, 
taking the regular three-year course and grad- 
uated with the class of 1912. After graduation, 
in July, 1912, he took up the practice of his pro- 
fession at Bussey, Iowa, where he remained two 
years, when he entered the government employ 
as contract veterinarian and was stationed at 
the army headquarters at El Paso, Texas. At 
the time the United States entered the World 
War, he was stationed at Chicago as inspector 
in the Swift and Armour packing plants. 


In June, 1917, he enlisted in the army and 
was commissioned 2nd Lieutenant in the Vet- 
erinary Corps and assigned to duty at St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., and Omaha, Neb., in charge of pack- 
ing house inspection. In this work he contin- 
ued until the Armistice, when he was trans- 
ferred to Camp Hancock, Ga., and Camp Cus- 
ter, Battle Creek, Mich., having charge of the 
refrigeration plants at each camp after their 
demobilization. Aug 20, 1919, he was sent to 
Camp Eagle Pass, Texas. July 1, 1920, he 
entered the regular army and was commissioned 
1st Lieutenant in the Veterinary Corps. He re- 
mained at Camp Eagle Pass sixteen months, 
when he was sent on foreign duty to Panama; 
here he was stationed with the Coast Artillery 
Corps at Fort DeLesseps, Canal Zone; this 
being a three-years tour. After serving 32 
months he took a four months furlough and 
returned to the states, passing the time at Lan- 
caster, Wis., and Bussey, Iowa. At the expira- 
tion of his leave of absence he reported to the 
commanding officer at Fort Bliss, Texas, Jan- 
uary 20, 1924. On July Ist, 1924, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Captain. December 10th, 
he was taken to Wm. Beaumont General Hos- 
pital, ill with pneumonia, where he passed away 
December 14th, at 8:45 p. m. 


The body was brought to Lancaster and bur- 
ied from the family residence, Friday afternoon, 
Dec. 19th, the church service being read by 
Rev. McLaughlin, of the Episcopal Church, the 
services being in charge of Lancaster Lodge 
No. 20, F. & A. M, of which he was a mem- 
ber, Richard O. Burns Post No. 109, Loyal 
Legion acting as escort. Captain Daniel S. 
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Robertson, Veterinary Corps, U. S. A., accom- 
panied Mrs. Johnson and the body from the 
hospital as the army representative. Major J. 
A. McKinnon, Chief of the V. C., U S. Army, 
in writing Mrs. Johnson, says: “While I was 
not personally acquainted with Captain John- 
son, I am acquainted with his record, and I wish 
to say that as a veterinarian and an officer and 
soldier, that record is without a flaw.” 

Lieut. E. V. Freeman, of the Army Supply 
Base, 58th St. and Ist Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who served with him during his entire service 
in the Canal Zone and was closely associated 
with him, says: “He was one of the best fellow 
officers that I have ever met; every one liked 
Homer; he had a wonderful disposition; the 
enlisted men in his detachment fairly idolized 
him.” 

He is survived by the beloved wife, Kather- 
ine Elliott, whom he married April 21, 1913; 
by his father, William A. Johnson and five sis- 
ters, Carrie, Susan, Vesta and Laura of Laa- 
caster, and Mayme, Mrs. Max G. Davis, cf 
Rochelle, Wyoming He is the last male de- 
scendant of seven generations, six of whom 
have served either in the Colonial or U. S. 
Armies. 


DEATH OF DOCTOR McCASEY 

Dr. Thomas Campbell McCasey died suddenly 
from apoplexy while making a professional call 
at Concordia, Kansas, January 5, 1925. 

Dr. McCasey was born February 2, 1854, at 
Winghan, Ontario. He attended the Ontario 
Veterinary College, graduating from that insti- 
tution in 1886. The late Dr. John Nott (Ont. 
1873), whom Dr McCasey had known for some 
time, located some years previously in Clay 
County, Kansas. From the alluring report of 
Dr. Nott, and the strong desire to locate in the 
then western portion of the fast-growing stock 
and grain belt of the United States, he im- 
mediately after graduation came to Concordia, 
Kansas, where he made his home, and practiced 
his profession in that community continuously 
with the exception of one year. In 1903 he went 
to Cuba with the intention of locating, but soon 
became dissatisfied and returned to Concordia. 

Dr. McCasey was the last survivor of the 
pioneer veterinarians of the state of Kansas. 
When he came to Concordia in 1886 there were 
less than a dozen graduate veterinarians in the 
state. Owing to his wealth of knowledge on 
veterinary matters and live stock topics in get- 
eral, he soon became known throughout the 
central portion of the state. There were few 
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The Care of 


Silver Foxes 


‘he Silver Fox Industry is attracting a 
creat amount of attention among the veter- 
narians. The Dryz Silver Fox Ranches, 
breeders of high grade Silver Foxes, feel 
that veterinarians can do much to keep 
ranches in their territory free of disease and 
are therefore giving away a limited number 
cf books FREE on the Care, Food and 
Breeding of Silver Foxes. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


foe See THIS 
Vorary BOOK 









gives all the 
fundamentals of 
industry, 
history, 
distinction, breeding, 
feeding and_ general 
character. Also selling 
7 plans and details of possi- 
ble profits. 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
DRYZ SILVER FOX RANCH 
Eagle River, Wis. 
{ ] I would like to receive your FREE book on 
Silver Foxes. 
{ ] I would also like to know how I can make extra 
money representing you in this territory. 


Name 








State 











men in the state who enjoyed a broader circle 
of friends among the veterinary profession and 
live stock raisers than did Dr. McCasey. 

He was also deeply interested in the well 
being of his community, and was always ready 
to take an active part in any measure intended 
to better social conditions of his fellow men. 

His townsmen, the live stock interests of the 
state and the veterinary profession have lost an 
honored member. 

He is survived by his widow, two daughters 
and three brothers. 


He was laid to rest in Pleasant Hill Ceme- 
tery, Concordia, Kansas, by the Commandery 
of the Knights Templars, of which he was a 
member. 


Dr.* Edgar ‘L. Olson of Minneapolis, Minn., 
died of tuberculosis at Milwaukee, Wis., De- 
cember 21st. His sister, Mrs Alice Lind, 
writes that Dr. Olson contracted the disease 
while in the army and practically all of his last 
five years were spent in various hospitals. 
Nevertheless, he retained his interest in the 
profession and was a regular reader of Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 


Dr. E. P. Flower, of the Louisiana live stock 
sanitary board, recently issued a warning to 
livestock owners of the state against anthrax 
this coming summer Due to the extensive pre- 
valence of the malady last summer, early pro- 
tective inoculation or vaccination is advised this 
season in order to prevent a recurrence of the 
outbreak this year. It is stated that best re- 
sults are obtained when animals are vaccinated 
against anthrax early in the spring before the 
season when the disease usually develops. De- 
lay in vaccination until outbreaks occur has 
proved unsatisfactory. 


Old “Blackie,” the college bear of the Texas 
A. & M. College, was reported to have pre- 
sented the institution with twins last January. 
The cubs are under the care of Dr. S N. Black- 
berg, of the veterinary department, and were 
said to be doing well. 


Dr. Fred B. Green, who practiced at Mattoon, 
Ill., for about three months, found the climate 
too rigorous and returned in January to Lufkin, 
Texas, his former location, where he stated he 
expects to stay permanently. 
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A bill introduced into the Texas legislature 
calls for the abolition of the system of compul- 
sory tick eradication and doing away with the 
zoning system under the present law. The 
measure would provide for quarantine districts 
in parts of the state now infested with ticks and 
restrain shipment of infested cattle from the 
districts 


“Dr. J. D. Lee of Dillon, Mont., underwent -an 
operation for the removal of the gall bladder 
and appendix at the Murray Hospital, Butte, 
Mont., February 2nd. Mrs Lee wrote on Feb. 
11th that the doctor was steadily improving 
but it was expected he would be confined to his 
bed for eighteen days. 


According to Dr. W. T. Huffman, federal in- 
spector, and Dr. J. S. Dade, inspector in charge 
for the Idaho Board of Sheep Commissioners, 
heavy losses of aged ewes which lamb early in 
the spring under shed conditions are due chiefly 
to faulty nutrition and lack of sufficient exercise. 
It is believed that these losses, which in the past 
have been especially serious in Idaho, are likely 
to occur in other states this year, because of the 
movement of aged ewes into those states. In 
recent years sheep owners in Idaho have lost 
from 10,000 to 20,000 sheep some seasons. 


Nebraska papers announced in January that 
it was expected appointment to the office of 
state veterinarian would go to Dr. Clark H. 
Hayes, federal veterinarian at Lincoln. The 
office is under Secretary of Agriculture Mc- 
Laughlin. 


Dr. E. A. Price of Garland, Ark, a graduate 
of the Colorado school, is the author of an ar- 
ticle appearing in the January number of the 
American Rifleman on range shooting with au- 
tomatics and revolvers. Dr. Price is an expert 
on firearms and was formerly secretary of the 
Fort Collins Rifle Club 


Dr. A. R. Theobald of St. Clairsville, Ohio, 
resigned his position as County Veterinarian of 
Belmont county, effective March Ist, and will 
succeed Dr. Fred O’Flaherty in the ownership 
of the Blue Cross Dog Hospital, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Dr. Theobald states this is a thirty-cage 
modern small animal hospital. Dr. O’Flaherty 
is retiring from veterinary practice to take up 
human medicine. 


Dr. Wilbur L. Brown of Fowler, Cal., has 
been appointed veterinarian for Fresno county, 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


California, to succeed Dr. John F. McKenna of 
Fresno, who had held the position for nine years. 


THE EUROPEAN POULTRY PEST IN 
INDIANA 

The Indiana legislature appropriated $50,000 
on February 6th for combating the European 
poultry pest in nine eastern counties of the stite, 
Poultry raising is one of the state’s chief indi:s- 
tries. It is estimated that annual returns from 
the business approximate $60,000,000. Local 
veterinary practitioners in the counties involved 
were enrolled in the inspection work, one vet- 
erinarian being assigned to each township, and 
instructed to make a farm-to-farm canvass, 
Where the disease was found, the entire flock 
was killed, the chickens being appraised by a 
board at not to exceed $1 a head, the state to 
pay 75 per cent of the appraised value. The 
counties placed under quarantine were Madison, 
Delaware, Randolph, Wayne, Shelby, Fayette, 
Rush, Henry and Hancock. 


Dr. George W. Hill, city veterinarian and 
milk inspector of Topeka, Kansas, is a candidate 
for the office of commissioner of parks. Dr. 
Hil! is a native Kansan, 35 years of age, and is 
a graduate of the Veterinary Department, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, class of 1912. 
He has been city food inspector of Topeka for 
the past seven years. He is the originator of 
the present milk ordinance of his city, the cream 
and butter ordinances and the meat inspection 
ordinance. 


Dr. W .B. Lincoln, State Veterinarian of 
Tennessee, suffered from an attack of sciatic 
rheumatism in January, which kept him away 
from his office for a week or more, but he was 
reported much improved on February 5th. 


Dr. R. W. Williams of El Dorado, Arkansas, 
reported an outbreak of glanders among horses 
in Union county, Arkansas, early in February. 


Dr. George W. Pedigo of Glasgow, Ken- 
tucky, was appointed a member of the state 
board of veterinary examiners, February 7th, to 
succeed Dr. A. B. Smoot, whose term had ex- 
pired. 


Dr. W. F. Betzold of Sanger, Cal., is erecting 
a new hospital on the same site as his old cue. 
Dr. Sanger’s new building is being construc‘ed 
with a view to accommodate a general practice, 
special plans having been made for taking care 
of small animals in one section of the hospita! 
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—<Government Legend 


The same as 


‘Bottled in Bond’’ 


ALL SIHLER DEPENDABLE 
PRODUCTS, produced under 
Gov't. License No. 24. 

Bear U. S. Gov't. non-replace- 
able seals. Applied under fed- 
eral supervision... 


The THINKING VE TERI- 
NARIAN knows he must use a 
dependable serum if he is to war- 
rant the confidence of his clients 
and maintain his good reputation 
in the locality where he builds his 
practice. 

Insist upon the U. S. Gov’t seal for your 
PROTECTION! 


210 Central Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 





Dr. R. M. Gow, formerly state veterinarian of 
Arkansas, is now connected with the livestock 
commission firm of J. A. Miller & Son, Denver, 


Colo. Dr. Gow resigned his position as state 
veterinarian four years ago to go west in search 
of health. When he left he weighed but 125 
pounds; on a recent visit to Little Rock it was 
stated he tipped the scales at 175 pounds, and 
presented the picture of health. 


The chamber of commerce of Douglas, Ari- 
zona, has petitioned the Mexican government to 
station a veterinarian in that city for the in- 
spection of cattle moving over the border. 


Dr. J. P. Iverson, Chief of the California State 
Division of Animal Industry, Sacramento, an- 
nounced on February 7th that the first appear- 
ance of cattle scab in the state for many months 
was being combated in Orange county. 


Dr. C. G. Moore of Toledo, Iowa, has been 
elected president of the Tama County Swine 
Breeders’ Association, an organization that has 
gained considerable distinction by its promo- 


tion of the new register of merit plan for sows. 
Dr. Moore is an enthusiast for purebred hogs 
and is also backing the junior pig club work of 
Tama county. 


Dr P. F. R. Meyer, who for many years has 
served as veterinary inspector on the force of 
Dr. C. L. Norris, B. A. I. ispector in charge at 
Ft. Worth, Texas, has been transferred to 
Vicksburg, Miss., where he will assume charge 
of federal meat inspection activities. This pro- 
motion came after the doctor had had temporary 
charge of inspection at Natchez, Miss. 


Dr. E. F. Jarrell of Tyler, Texas, a former 
state veterinarian, was appointed by Governor 
Miriam Ferguson as one of the members of the 
new livestock sanitary commission, January 
26th. The other members are Leo Callan, a 
cattleman of San Antonio, and Caesar Kleberg, 
manager of a ranch in South Texas. The re- 
tiring board was composed of J. E Boog-Scott, 


Paul T. Smith and J. B. Moore. 
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Medicated Wax Teat Dilators 


The Universal Teat Dilator 


. ee 


Prevents sore teats from healing closed. 
Always use in teats after operating. 
Never allow a cow’s teat to gum shut or 
scab over. Medicated Wax Teat Dilators 
will prevent this. No trouble to keep 
them in teats between milkings. They are 
healing and antiseptic. 

Price 100—$1.00; 500—$3.50; 1,000— 
$6.00; 5,000—$25.00 post paid. 


MOORE BROS. Dept. V_ Albany, N. Y. 

















I enjoy Veterinary Medicine very much and 
find it helpful in my practice. 
S H- McClelland, V. S. 
Leduc, Alberta 


Dr. S. R. Howard, Hillsboro, Ohio, has sent 
a clipping from the Georgetown News-Democrat 
of his state, describing what is reported to be 
the largest hog slaughtered in the state this 
season. The hog was a four-year-old stag, 
weighing 1,200 pounds measuring nine feet in 
length from root of tail to tip of snout, and 
standing four feet, four inches in height. The 
lard rendered amounted to 33 gallons, and the 
meat converted to sausage weighed 320 pounds. 
The hams weighed 105 pounds each. 


By carrying out the hog sanitation recom- 
mendations of Dr. H. C. Carver, Higginsville, 
Mo., the Confederate Home, located at that 
place, was able to save all of its fall pig crop. 
Dr. Carver instructed those in charge of the 
farm to put the sows into clean houses before 
farrowing and move them to fresh pastures be- 
fore the pigs had a chance to become infested 
with roundworms. This was done and from 
seven sows, each having a colony house to her- 
self, 47 pigs were farrowed late in October and 
early in November. On January 3rd, these pigs 
were all alive and averaged 35 pounds, there 
being only five runts in the whole lot In the 
previous bunch of pigs raised at the Home, 
forty had been lost at weaning time due to 
worms and exposure. 


The American Humane Association has 
started a campaign to abolish the practice of 
trimming the ears of dogs. The association is 
asking the co-operation and support of kennel 
clubs, breeders, exhibitors, owners and veteri- 


narians. Local kennel clubs are being requested 
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to put themselves on record as being opposed 
to the practice. Efforts will next be directed to 
obtaining action by the American Kennel Clu), 
An appeal will be made to veterinarians not jo 
perform the operation and leaders of fashion 
will be urged “not to own or parade these «x- 
amples of man’s inhumanity.” The association 
further states: ‘Not only is cropping dogs’ ears 
an offense against the higher and decent in- 
stincts of human nature, but it is a violation of 
the laws protecting animals. Every person who 
does it, whether veterinarian or layman, whether 
an anesthetic is used or not, is violating the law 
and is liable to arrest and conviction. In many 
courts in this country, in Canada and in Eng- 
land, the act of cropping has been held to be 
cruel and convictions have been reported after 
lengthy hearings regarded as test cases.” 


Dr R. Meier of Smithville, Mo., discovered 
rabies in a cow and three hogs near Paradise, 
Mo., early in January. Laboratory reports from 
Kansas City confirmed Dr. Meier’s diagnosis 
and the owner’s other stock was quarantined. 
The disease was supposed to have been com- 
municated by a rabid dog. 


The gravity of the European fowl plague in 
the United States is shown by the fact that in a 
shipment of 3,000 fowls arriving in Chicago re- 
cently only 125 of the number remained alive. 


The Lincoln Humane Society, Lincoln, Neb., 
is planning to erect an animal hospital with a 
free clinic and shelter. A study has been made 
of hospitals and shelters in other cities, and 
plans were submitted at a board meeting Feb- 
ruary 6th. A site for the new building was 
recently donated to the society. Funds to 
finance the project will be raised by voluntary 
subscriptions. It is announced that the free 
clinic in connection with the shelter will be 
conducted by leading veterinarians of the city. 


A four-day short course in veterinary science 
for farmers was held by the Missouri College of 
Agriculture, January 19th to 23rd. Discussicns 
were given by Dr. J. W. Connaway, Dr. L. S. 
Backus, Dr. O. S. Crisler, Dr. Andrew Uren, 
and Dr. H C. Newman, of the veterinary ¢e- 
partment of the college; Dr. H. A. Wilson, state 
veterinarian; Dr. D. F. Luckey, former stete 
veterinarian; Dr. Sivert Eriksen, of the poultry 
experiment station; Dr. Ralph Graham and Dr. 
E. M. Nighbert, of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





For Sale, Wanted, etc., $2.00 for 25 words or less; additional words, 8 cents. 25 cents 
extra when replies are sent care of the journal. 








FOR SALE—WANTED 


“QUICK COLLECTIONS”—Everywhere. Live wire 
firm! Established 31 years. William H. Dodd, 87 Nas- 
sau St., New York. Don’t wait, send us your bills 
todey! 

BETTER PRINTING tor less money. Send tor tree 
samples of letterheads, envelopes, circulars, booklets, 
carus, etc. They will save you money. Fantus Co., 525 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

FER-SUL AND FER-SUL-INE—make a good side 
line for salesman visiting veterinarians. Address, The 
Westmoreland Chemical & Color Company, 22nd & 
Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia. 


\ ETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC., 
furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. Physicians, 
dentists and nurses furnished and located. Drug_ stores 
for sale and drug positions in all states. F. V. Kniest, 
Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Neb. Established 1904. 

WANTED—Back numbers of Veterinary Med cine for 
March, April, June and July, 1924. Subscriptions ex- 
tended one month for each copy received. Address Vet- 
erinary Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

WANTED—Location to practice. Have eight years 
expcrience. Also have land to trade for residence ee 

















erty. Veterinary hospital of like value. Address 81i, cgre 
of Veterinary Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, IIP. 

POSITION WANTED—In Illinois or Indiana. Grad- 
uate veterinarian. Will also consder position in other 
states. Prefer small animal hospital, or assistant to gen- 
eral practitioner, but will consider any pos'tion for grad- 
uate veterinarian. Address “H,” care F. V. Kniest, Peters 
Trust Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

WANTED—Position as assistant_in an established vet- 
erinary practice. Am licensed in Ohio and Indiana, but 
willing to go anywhere and can pass any state board. 
Address 812, care of Veterinary Medicine, 4753 Grand 
Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

FOR SALE—Iowa practice. Net business $4,000 to 
$10,000 yearly. Priced at $3,500. $2,000 down will 
handle. Address 814, care of Veterinary Medicine, 4753 
Grand Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

WANTED—First year student of the Ontario Veteri- 
nary College wants work with a good canine man for the 
summer. Address 816, care of Veterinary Medicine, 4753 
Grand Blvd., Ch‘cago, Il. 

WANTED--Position as salesman by a graduate veter- 
inarian. Can. qualify in any veterinary line. Address 813, 
_ of Veterinary Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, 


FOR SALE--One of the best country practices in the 
South. Requires an experienced man. Seventy-five per 
cent high class hunter work. Reason for sale, owner re- 
tiring. Address 817, care Veterinary Medicine, 4753 Grand 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


IOWA PRACTICE FOR SALE—One best practice in 
lowa, unopposed location. Practice past year $7,700. 
Large territory. Established 15 years. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity. Fine paying appointment transferable. Address 
“I,” care F. V. Kniest, Peters Trust Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


POSITION WANTED—AlIl states considered. Any 
kind position considered. Age 27. Graduate Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Department Veterinary Science. Reg- 
istered in two states. Over two years veterinary practice 
experience. Experience also in large and small animal 
work. Address “S,” care F. V. Kniest, Peters Trust 
Ridg.. Omaha, Neb. 

FOR SALE—Fine practice in southern Wisconsin. 
Mostly dairy. Drugs, instruments, equipment and _infir- 
mary. Clients prosperous. Collections excellent. Good 
roads, auto used nearly all year. Address E. R. Benson, 
M_D. C.. Westby. Wis. 

FOR SALE—South Dakota practice and property. 
Good general practice. No competition. You can make 
good money here. This is a real buy. Address 805, care 
Veterinary Medicine, 4753 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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BLOOD PRESSURE APPARATUS 
FOR DOGS 


Essential to successful canine practice. 
Indispensable for physical examinations. 
Necessary to interpretation of the main 
functional symptom of diseases in dogs. 
Complete Mercury Instrument with 


Pa ORR eam mn $49.50 
Complete Aneroid Instrument with: 

ER, 22 es er CE 35.50 
Sleeves only (large or small) _......... 8.00 


J. G. HORNING 
P. O. Box 1395 | HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Cresol Solution 
(50% Cresol) 
The dependable disinfectant for cleaning 
up after your tuberculin tests. 


Officially approved substitute for Liquor 
Cresolis Compositus in disinfection work 
under B. A. I. or State Control. 

Always of uniform strength. 

Always priced right. 


William Cooper & Nephews, 
Inc. 
152 West Huron St. 
CHICAGO 
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FISTONE 


An Ethical Preparation. A Standard 
Treatment for the Following Conditions: 


FISTONE is a Mineral-Protein Alterative; a 
stimulant to tissue Metabolism and a Specific 
Antisuppurant. It dries up Chronic, Discharg- 
ing Fistulous Tracts and is therefore the 


Internal Treatment for Fistula of the 
Withers 
ee. -evil, quittor and other chronic suppurative 
nditions chosen by many veterinarians to the 
exclusion of all other treatments. 


TRY IT 
On Your Difficult Cases and When Other 
Treatments Have Failed 


J. H. DANFORTH, M. D. V. 
Hospital at Genoa 
Local and Long Distance Phone No. 110 
Genoa, Illinois, November 2nd, 1924 
Fistone and Appliance Co. 
College Corner, Ohio 
Dear Sirs: 

Find enclosed a check for $10.00 for which I 
wish you would send me one dozen boxes of Fis- 
tone. I am going to try another dozen to see if 
I can run onto a fistula or poll evil that Fistone 
won’t cure. As you know this is my third order 
and I have ened four (4) fistulas and cured 
them to my satisfaction and needless to say to the 
satisfaction of my client, as the treatment relieves 
him of the daily care of a nasty rotten fistula. 

Have one big horse under treatment that would 
have been in a rendering plant by this time if it 
hadn’t been for Fistone, as he got so he was dan- 
gerous to handle when he saw a man coming near 
him with a syringe or twist. Have two under 
treatment now, so please send my order as soon 
s — I feel that Fistone is to the treatment 

stulous tracts weet the oxygen or air treatment 
is to the care of milk-fever. 
Yours respectfully, 
J. 3. 





DANFORTH, M. D. V. 
FISTULA OF THE WITHERS AND 
POLL EVIL 


Successfully Treated with FISTONE 

Eight-year-old bay gelding with an old case of 
fistula of the withers, which had been operated on 
two or three times without success; swelling large, 
hard and discharging pus from three openings. 
It was decided by Dr. L. A. Merillat that an oper- 
ation would do no good in this case. 

Treatment was begun on January 14, 1924, by 
feeding FISTONE in bran and oats morning and 
evening. April 1, 1924, this case was pronounced 
by Doctor Meriliat in perfect condition with no 
evidence of a fistula remaining. (The case was 
treated at the Indiana Veterinary College, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) 





Price 4% Doz., $5.00; 1 Doz., $10.00, Postpaid 
To Introduce Fistone 
Case No. 9 
Beyond the sphere wherein its merits are not 
disputed, we will send you a dozen boxes (12 
ounces each) once only on receipt of your 
professional card or stationery and $8.00. 








COUPON 

Fistone and Appliance Company, 
College Corner, Ohio 

Enclosed find Seok for $8.00 for which send 
me One Dozen. 12-ounce boxes of FISTONE, 
“An Internal Treatment for Fistula of the 
Withers, Poll- -Evil, Quittor and other Chronic 
Suppurations.” 


Dr 


Address 

Send for illustrated literature of Dr. C. A. 
Clark’s Automatic Sanitary Operating Table 
for Vaccinating Swine. 























VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Dr. C. H. Banks of Tipton, Iowa, reported 
an outbreak of a contagious disease affecting the 
mouths of cattle in a herd in that vicinity during 
the middle of January. Some of the animals 
had been shipped recently from Kansas City. 
Dr. L. E. Day, of the B. A. I., Chicago, and 
Dr. Peter Malcolm, State Veterinarian, Des 
Moines, were called in to investigate, and pro- 
nounced the malady stomatitis. 


Dr. E. W. Fitch, of Eureka, Kansas, reporied 
the occurrence of ulcerative stomatitis in a 
herd of cattle in that vicinity January 15th. 
The animals had been imported from the Kan- 
sas City stockyards, and some forty head were 
affected. Recovery was expected without any 
loss. 


Dr. R. R. Claybaugh moved from Peoria to 
Brimfield, Ill., January 26th. 


Dr. C. E. Teague is now located at Thomp- 
son, Iowa. He was formerly at Lake Mills, Ia. 


Dr. C C. Logan has changed his location 
from Burlington to Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


Dr. J. H. Guion is now located at New Au- 
gusta, Ind. He was formerly at Indianapolis. 


The post card vote for executive board of the 
Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Association 
for 1925, recently compiled, resulted as follows: 
Geo. A. Young of Syracuse, chairman; J. S. 
Anderson of Lincoln, W. T. Spencer of Oma- 
ha, L. R Cantwell of Lincoln, and Dr. R. W. 
Hurst of Tecumseh. Drs. Anderson, Spencer 
and Cantwell are former state veterinarians, Dr. 
Cantwell being the retiring state veterinarian. 


Dr. S. C. Starley, a graduate of the Ohio 
State University, was recently appointed veter- 
inarian for the Maricopa County (Arizona) Cow 
Testing Association. 


Dr J. A. Barger of Des Moines, gave a 
public demonstration and lecture on bovine 
tuberculosis at Stanhope, Iowa, January 20th, 
a reacting animal being killed and exhibited to 
the audience 


Dr. A. M. Jacoby, federal veterinarian in 
charge of tuberculosis eradication in Porter 
county, Indiana, suffered from an attack of i:- 
fluenza last January, but was reported much 
improved on February Ist. 
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Dr. O. A. Diller of Stockton, Cal., recently 
purchased two yearling colts, both entered in 
the two-year-old stake at Sacramento this year. 
The colts are brothers and come from a fast 
strain. One is named “Billy Iris” and the other 
“The Doctor ” 


Dr. A. G. Boyd returned to Eureka, Cal., Jan- 
uary 10th, after a year’s absence on foot-and- 
mouth disease work. Dr. Boyd is engaged in 
veterinary work for the state, covering the ter- 
ritory of Humboldt, Del Norte and Mendocino 
counties. 


The supervisors of Yolo county, California, 
have abolished the office of county veterinarian, 
anvouncing that they will hire one as he is 
necded. 

Dr. J. Koch of Venice, Cal. recently com- 
pleted the construction of a $6,000 small animal 
hospital in the neighboring city of Santa Mon- 
ica. It was reported that he expected ultimately 
to abandon his hospital at Venice, as two-thirds 
of his clientele were in Santa Monica. 


Recent press reports from Nebraska stated 
that efforts were being made to have the legis- 
lature remove the office of state veterinarian 
from the realm of politics and to place it on a 
merit basis. 


Another Jersey has produced over 20,000 
pounds of milk in a year—20,624 to be exact, 
and with it 1,044.05 pounds of fat She is 
owned in Massachusetts and her name is Mad- 
eline of Hillside. She has been on test since 
she was a 2-year-old and has made five high 
records in as many years—her production creep- 
ing up with each test. It is but a few years ago 
when Tilly Alcartra, a California Holstein, pro- 
duced 30,000 pounds of milk in one year. Now 
that is getting quite common with cows of that 
breed, and the little Channel cattle are shoving 
beyond the 20,000 line. In 1850 the average 
American dairy cow produced about 1,500 
pounds of milk a year. 


Dr. B. F. Jones, Garthage, Mo., federal vet- 
erinarian, was assigned to special work in poul- 
try disease control in southwest Missouri last 
January. He stated that no cases of what is 
termed European poultry plague had been 
found in Missouri, but poultry had suffered 
from other diseases and it was the expectation to 
improve conditions at the markets and take 
steps to curtail losses. 
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EACH TABLET 
CONTAINS 











EACH DRAM REPRESENTS 

ACTIVE CONSTITUENTS OF 
33% . Masstvage. 
3 ypophosphites Comp. 
15% Malt Extract. . 





60qrs. Fresh Prime Beef. 








A newspaper report from Dallas, Texas, re- 
lates how a drunken cow led to the discovery 
of a store of illicit beverages. The animal stag- 
gered and acted strangely. A veterinarian was 
called and found the cow had been eating 
crushed grape pulps which had been strained 
from wine. He took the cow to his hospital, 
where she recovered quickly. Taken back to 
her grazing place, the cow went immediately 
to the grape pulps again and soon accumulated 
another jag. This led the sheriff to investigate 
the owner’s residence, where he found two bar- 
rels of grape wine, a quantity of beer and 200 
bottles of assorted liquors. 


Dr. C. H. Stange, Dean of the Veterinary De- 
partment, Iowa State Agricultural College, in 
an address at the recent meeting of the state 
veterinary association at Des Moines, stated: 
“Hog vaccination in the hands of farmers has 
cost Iowa several million dollars in the last 
year. Politicians who seek favor from the 
farmer by putting the vaccination of livestock 
in his hands really damage the farmer. When 
unskilled vaccinators begin to work upon hogs, 
the animals die by the thousand. The veter- 
inary profession makes a plea against this prac- 
tice, not only for selfish reasons, but for the 
safety of the whole livestock industry of Iowa.” 
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Always Healthy 
When Fed on 
MILLER’S A-1 BISCUIT 


“Battle Creek Health Food 
for Dogs” 
If you want to insure your client's 


dog good health, recommend Mil- 
ler’s. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


Postcard will bring you a free sam- 
ple. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
Dept. V272 Battle Creek, Mich. 




















Dr. W. J. Musil recently changed his loca- 
tion from Oakland to Pocahontas, Iowa. 


Dr. H. F. J Arundel, formerly at West Palm 
Beach, Fla., is now at Bonifey, in the same state. 


Dr. W. B. Lincoln, State Veterinarian of 
Tennessee, recently announced that his state 
stands fourth in the list making the finest rec- 
ord for the shipment of tuberculosis-free breed- 
ing and dairy cattle during the biennial period 
1923-25. Wisconsin heads the list, while Texas 
was second. Dr. Lincoln expressed the fear, 
however, that many of the best individuals in a 
number of fine herds were being sent out of the 
state on account of the splendid record which 
the state has made, and suggested that farmers 
and dairymen retain the better animals for 
breeding, rather than dispose of them on a high 
market. 

Dr. L. W. Horn recently located for practice 
at Wray, Colo. He was formerly at Haxtun, 
in the same state. 


Dairymen who deliver milk in the city of 
Boulder, Colo., were given until February Ist 
to comply with the city ordinance which calls 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


for a yearly testing of milk cows for tubercu- 
losis. Those who did not meet this provision 
were to be denied a permit. Dr. D P. Me- 
Capes stated on January 5th that the testing 
could be easily completed by the required tine, 
as there were four veterinarians available and 
800 dairy cows to be tested. 


Dr. A. G. Wadleigh and Dr. W. M. Deci:er 
are veterinarians for the Monte Vista Hog 
Growers Association, one of the live organiza- 
tions which have been maintained for several 
years in connection with the large hog growing 
interests of the upper San Luis valley in Colo- 
rado. The two veterinarians are constantly in 
service attending to the calls of members of the 
association who are instructed to seek advice 
the moment suspicious ilness appears in their 
hog lots. A dozen years ago an outbreak of 
hog cholera in the San Luis valley was promptly 
stamped out by effective organization methods 
which have remained in force: ever since. 


A new veterinary association to be known as 
the Upper East Tennessee Veterinary Medical 
Society was formed at Knoxville, Tenn., De- 
cember 20th. Dr. M. Jackson of Knoxville, 
was elected president and Dr R. D. Baker of 
Morristown, recording secretary. The first 
meeting of the society will be held in May, 
probably at Knoxville. 


Dr. J. A. Wilkinson of Cuero, Texas, federal 
tick inspector stationed there for two years, has 
returned to Cuero to resume his duties in the 
fight against the cattle tick after being away 
since last April on foot-and-mouth disease erad- 
ication work in California. Dr. Wilkinson be- 
came connected with the government’s tick 
forces January 5, 1922. Before his appointment, 
he was in private practice at Cuero. 


Dr. and Mrs. S. S. Whitlock of Caledonia, 
Minn., were visitors in California last Decem- 
ber and January, spending a portion of the 
time at the home of their daughter, Mrs. N. A 
Webster, at Fresno. 


Dr. B. B. Baker, who has been in practice at 
Pine Bluff, Ark., for the past ten years, re- 


‘cently erected a veterinary hospital in that city, 


the new establishment being opened on January 
3rd. Dr. Baker will specialize in small ani:nal 
practice at the new hospital, which he has mode 
thoroughly up-to-date in methods and equ'p- 
ment. 
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The M. D. s 


medical practice. 


tissue. 


their purposes. 








WHY NOT 


After five years of extensive and critical use 


MERCUROCHROME-220 SOLUBLE H. W. & D. 


has become established as one of the most useful germicides in 
In the last two years it has gone far toward 


REPLACING TINCTURE OF IODINE 


GENERAL ANTISEPTIC 


It stains as Iodine does, but it does not burn, irritate or injure 
Veterinarians everywhere are becoming interested in 
Mercurochrome and are already reporting on its efficiency for 
Just remember it will do all that Iodine will as a 
germicide and will not burn, irritate or injure tissues. 


WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING 


BALTIMORE 


The D. V. M. s ? 

















Drs. Kerr and Childers, Beaumont, Texas, 
recently erected a new small animal hospital, 
which was opened for business on January 12th. 


Drs. A. H. and F. W. Holkenbrink recently 
purchased the interests of the other stockhold- 
ers in the building of the St. Joseph Veterinary 
College, St. Joseph, Mo., for a consideration of 
$20,000. The Holkenbrink brothers will con- 
tinue to operate their veterinary hospital in the 
rear part of the building. while the college sec- 
tion proper will be rented for some commercial 
purpose. 


It was reported recently from Perry, Okla., 
that the smallest calf in the state had been born 
on a farm near there It was a Jersey and 
weighed fourteen pounds, being normal in every 
respect except size. Veterinarians were of the 
opinion it would live. 


Dr. F. E. Barnes of Waxahachie, Texas, was 
elected financial secretary of the local I. O. O. 
F. lodge, January 2nd. 


Dr. John H. Foley and Miss Velma H. Mil- 
ler, both of Stuart, Neb., were married January 


Ist. Dr. Foley was formerly in Missouri, but 
for several months has been in practice at 
Stuart, where the couple will make their home 


Dr. William T. Conway, B. A. I. inspector 
in charge at St Louis, Mo., died suddenly of 
heart disease at his home, January 1st. He was 
46 years old and had been an employee of the 
bureau for many years. Until stricken he had 
disclosed no evidence of serious illness. Dr. 
Conway was made inspector in charge of the 
St. Louis office of the bureau last October, 
when he was transferred there from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where he previously had been en- 
gaged in federal work. He had resided in St. 
Louis at intervals, however, for the last 20 years. 
He is survived by his widow and three children. 


Dr. G. H. Hart, of the University of Califor- 
nia, at an agricultural conference at the institu- 
tion, January 7th, advocated more drastic leg- 
islation against tuberculous cattle, stating the 
present state laws are not stringent enough on 
two important points. In the first place, there 
is no adequate supervision of the “tuberculin” 
test used to determine whether cattle have be- 
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come infected with tuberculosis. Poor qualities 
of the reacting agent may be purchased that will 
give no reaction, although a cow may have the 
disease. In the second place, there is no pro- 
vision for branding cattle permanently, which 
have been proved to have tuberculosis All 
cattle should be so marked that purchasers and 
inspectors will recognize them on sight. It is 
planned to ask the state legislature for further 
enactments in the matter. 


Dr. J. F. DeVine of Goshen, N. Y., delivered 
an address before the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation of County Fairs at Pittsburgh, January 
28th. 


More than 40 per cent of the hogs in Shasta 
county, California, died of cholera last year, 
according to Dr. Robert Jay, federal veterinar- 
ian. It was also stated that other counties were 
talking of placing a quarantine on Shasta hogs, 
and farmers were urged to immunize their ani- 
mals this year. 


Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Smith, Heron Lake, 
Minn., announced the arrival of a son, named 
William Albert, born January 28, 1925. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Dr. W. D. Mason of Chattanooga, Tenn. ,was 
run down by an automobile and seriously in- 
jured, January 26th. Dr. Mason had stopjed 
to investigate a flat tire on his own car, and 
lacking materials with which to make repairs, 
started walking down the road, when another 
automobile ran over him, the wheels passing 
over the middle part of his body. He was taken 
to a nearby hospital, where his condition was 
pronounced serious. 


A Wisconsin paper states that Dr. C. W. 
Brown of Glidden, Wis., expects soon to give 
up veterinary practice and take up the work of 
sales manager for a mineral cattle feed, and 
when he quits practice there will be no prac- 
ticing veterinarian on the Soo Line between 
Medford and Ashland, Wis. 


Dr. J. Hansson has resumed practice at 
Rensselaer, Ind., after an absence of two years 
spent in his native country, Sweden. While 
abroad, Dr. Hansson was married and was ac- 
companied by his wife on his return to Rensse- 
laer, where they have established a residence. 
He practiced in that vicinity for several years 
prior to his trip to the old country and has a 
wide circle of friends who welcome him back. 
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THE VETERINARY RECORD 





The Official Organ of British Veterinary Opinion 





Keep abreast of current scientific and clinical 
veterinary activity in the British Isles by Subscrib- 
ing to THE PAPER OWNED BY THE BRITISH 
VETERINARY PROFESSION. 


A WEEKLY YOU WANT 


Published by the National Veterinary Medical Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 10, Gray’s Inn Square, London, W. C. 1. 


Subscription $12.60 post free weekly. 
The finest medium for advertisement. 





























